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Marshall for Johnson 

In bowing out as Secretary of Defense, Louis John- 
son wrote to the President that in the discharge of 
his office he had made more enemies than friends. 
With an election in the offing, that reason alone ade- 
quately explains the resignation. Apart from political 
considerations, Mr. Johnson was vulnerable not be- 
cause he imposed strict economies on the defense 
establishment—many of those most critical of the man 
on this score have been consistently the loudest expo- 
nents of economy in Washington—but because he 
differed sharply with Secretary of State Acheson over 
foreign policy. Mr. Acheson looks upon Europe as the 
most important front in the cold war; Johnson, like 
General MacArthur, wants more emphasis on the Pa- 
cific. If General Marshall is confirmed by the Senate 
as Defense Chief, there will be no further dissension 
in the Cabinet on this point. Faced with the same 
choice in World War II, the General agreed with the 
policy of giving the fight against Hitler priority over 
the struggle with Japan. For the rest, General Mar- 
shall, as Secretary of Defense, will lend prestige to the 
Truman Administration. Despite an undistinguished 
tenure as Secretary of State, and the dubious results of 
his special mission to China during the period 1945-47, 
he has retained the respect of the country. The kind of 
man to learn from experience, he probably knows much 
more now about China, and about communism, than 
he did in those tragic and confused years. In his heavy 
and difficult task we wish him well. 


New war agencies 

From now on, two new alphabetical agencies are 
going to be a familiar part of American life. By execu- 
tive order on September 9, President Truman created 
ESA—the Economic Stabilization Agency. It will be 
the job of ESA to develop plans for wage and price 
stabilization, to inform workers, farmers and _ busi- 
nessmen of the need for stabilization, and to impose 
wage and price ceilings as and if they become neces- 
sary. Acting under authority delegated to him by the 
President, Secretary of Commerce Sawyer on Septem- 
ber 10 set up NPA—the National Production Authority. 
An agency within the Commerce Department—unlike 
ESA, which has an independent status—NPA will ad- 
minister priorities, allocations and inventory controls. 
Headed by William H. Harrison, President of the 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, 
it thus becomes the key agency in expediting war pro- 
duction. As yet, the President has found no adminis- 
trator for ESA. Two older agencies will be very much 
in the news again. The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration (RFC) will once more lend money to ex- 
pand war-production facilities. The National Security 
Resources Board (NSRB), under W. Stuart Syming- 
ton, has the critical task of coordinating the entire 
defense effort. More independent agencies were not 
created because the President decided to delegate 
most of his powers under the Defense Production Act 
to permanent departments of the Government. The 
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Secretaries of Commerce, Agriculture, Interior, the 
heads of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the Federal Reserve Board, all have key positions on 
Mr. Truman’s defense team. It remains to be seen 
whether Mr. Symington can successfully coordinate 
their activities and resolve the conflicts which are 
sure to arise. 


Curbs on credit 

The ink was scarcely dry on the Presidential signa- 
ture on the Defense Production Act of 1950 when the 
Federal Reserve Board announced on September 8 
certain restrictions on installment buying. As of Sep- 
tember 18, a man who wants to buy a new automobile 
on time has to put down one-third of the price in cash. 
Furthermore, he must complete his payments within 
twenty-one months. If his wife should like a new re- 
frigerator, or washing machine, or television set, he is 
obliged to make a down payment of fifteen per cent 
and pay off the remainder within eighteen months. 
Should he decide that this is a good time to repair 
or improve his house—which it isn’t—the contractor 
will demand a minimum down payment of ten per 
cent of the cost and notify him that the balance must 
be paid within thirty months. On the other hand, if the 
man and his wife have a charge account at a depart- 
ment store, they may go their merry way as before. 
There is no restriction, either, on single-payment loans, 
that is, loans which the borrower promises to repay 
at a stipulated time in a lump sum. The new curbs 
will help somewhat to retard the galloping rate of 
consumer spending. They will stop, at least, the dollar- 
down-and-a-lifetime-to-pay sort of thing. It is ques- 
tionable, however, whether they go far enough. Many 
merchants have been imposing credit terms on house- 
hold appliances that are at least as strict as the new 
Federal regulations. They and their customers can 
ignore the Federal Reserve Board rules and go on as 
before. If the curbs fail to achieve their goal, however, 
it’s a cinch that the FRB, which is serious about 
stopping inflation, will tighten them up. 


Senate passes McCarran bill 

On September 12, after a week of hot debate, the 
Senate passed the drastic anti-Communist bill spon- 
sored by Democratic Senator Pat McCarran of Nevada 
(Am. 9/16, p. 614). As a compromise with Adminis- 
tration supporters, the bill also gives the President 
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power to intern suspected subversives in time of war 
or national emergency—the latter to be declared by 
President and Congress, but terminable by either. 
Struck out of the McCarran bill, as infringing State 
Department prerogatives, was a grant of authority to 
the Attorney General to exclude suspect diplomatic 
personnel. If passed in its present form by the House, 
the bill was regarded as virtually certain to be vetoed 
by the President. 


Foreign Ministers meet 

In the swank Waldorf-Astoria in New York, the 
Foreign Ministers of the Big Three opened a fateful 
meeting on September 12. The agenda was not made 
public, but there is no secret that, as Secretary of 
State Acheson said, “his department will be working 
on more problems than it has worked on in any period 
of fifty years in peacetime.” The Far East headaches— 
Korea, Formosa, Indo-China, the admission of Com- 
munist China to the UN—will all plague the con- 
ferees. But the prime problem—in their thinking, at 
any rate—still remains Europe and the threat of Soviet 
aggression there. As soon as that problem is broached, 
there rises the question of the rearmament of Ger- 
many. This has taken on a new significance in the past 
week, in view of President Truman’s decision that 
U.S. forces in Europe will be considerably bolstered. 
The French have long thought that any rise in Ger- 
man military strength should await such a U.S. build- 
up. Prior to that they have favored only an increase 
in West German police forces. Now the problem of 
German military units will have to be faced. Britain 
and the United States are said to favor the formation 
of units of less than division strength under German 
command and of divisional units under some sort of 
Allied command. This presumably envisions a Euro- 
pean Army, which may, indeed, be in the cards, but 
which seems at the moment rather unrealistic. What 
is needed is a formula, acceptable to all, by which the 
Germans can begin to rearm now—and not merely in 
police strength—under the supervision of the three 
Western occupying Powers. If the Foreign Ministers 
in New York come up with a solution of that prob- 
lem—and it must be solved soon—they will have built 
a strong wall for the defense of the West. 
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Inflation hits raw materials 

For a very understandable reason, the French dele- 
gation to the Big Three talks was acutely concerned 
with the inflationary potential in the rearmament pro- 
gram. Every French Government since the war has 
been bedeviled by inflation and none of the attempted 
exorcisms has fully succeeded. The Korean war has 
made matters worse, since one of the first effects of 
that struggle was an astronomical rise in world prices 
of raw materials. Both wool] and rubber, for instance, 
have gone through the roof. Since French industry is 
largely dependent on imports of raw materials, the 
recent rise in world prices threatens to send domestic 
prices spiraling. The French would like an interna- 
tional agreement on raw-material prices, but to this 
solution the raw-material countries are cold, even 
though it makes a lot of sense. Consider the case of 
wool. Traditionally Australia, the world’s largest sup- 
plier, sells its clip at public auction. This enables an 
unfriendly country like Soviet Russia to enter the mar- 
ket on the same basis as other countries, and to bid 
the price up. Since wool is an essential material, it 
seems obvious that Australia cannot long continue 
to treat friend and foe with the same fine impartiality. 
To do so is undeniably profitable to Australian wool- 
growers, but the logical effect of such a policy, as we 
see already in the case of France, is to strengthen the 
Commonwealth’s enemy and weaken its friends. Even 
a wool-grower, rolling in his new-found prosperity, 
should be able to see this. 


The President launches Point Four 
In a recent interview India’s Premier, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, was quoted as saying bluntly that the freedom- 
loving peoples of Asia will follow the standard of 
communism unless they are liberated from colonial- 
ism and poverty. Much the same idea was expressed, 
though in different form, by President Truman when 
on September 8 he issued an executive order and 
delegated Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, to begin 
operating the Point Four program of financial and 
technical assistance to undeveloped areas of the world. 
Said the President: 
Communist propaganda holds that the free na- 
tions are incapable of providing a decent standard 
of living for the millions of people in the under- 
developed areas of the earth. The Point Four 
program will be one of our principal ways of 
demonstrating the complete falsity of that charge. 
A clear understanding of Point Four will be greatly 
aided if we keep two or three aspects of it clearly 
in mind. In the first place, quite apart from any 
psychological effects the program may produce, its 
work of rescuing and elevating these underprivileged 
peoples is imperatively necessary for our own welfare 
and for the peace of the world. Secondly, as the Presi- 
dent remarked, as the work progresses we anticipate 
that more and more of it will be taken over by the 
United Nations. Finally, the amount appropriated for 
one year’s operation of the program—$34.5 million—is 
much too little to “help these peoples to help them- 
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selves.” However, a start has been made, and Point 
Four may receive more generous treatment once it is 
in actual and successful operation. 


Mr. Lie begins to see the light 
It would have come as no surprise had Trygve Lie 
pronounced in favor of the Soviet proposal to with- 
draw all UN forces from Korea. The Secretary Gen- 
eral of the UN, however, has apparently seen the 
light, despite his constant parroting of the Soviet view- 
point in the past (Am. 4/8, p. 1’ On September 8, 
speaking in Chicago, he stated ihat North Korean 
obedience to the UN cease-fire order of June 25 and 
withdrawal to the Thirty-Eighth Parallel would not be 
enough to ensure peace in the war-torn country. 
The aim of the United Nations is and must be a 
united and independent Korea, in which all the 
people of Korea are fredly able to select a gov- 
ernment of their own choosing. 
The implication is that Mr. Lie will approve a counter- 
offensive by the UN forces to Korea’s Manchurian 
border. The further implication that this must be the 
UN plan regardless of Soviet reaction demonstrates 
that Mr. Lie recognizes the real aggressor in Korea. 
But a doubt still remains to be resolved. Is Mr. Lie 
still haunted by his precious little bugaboo of last 
spring (AM. 6/24, p. 329)? Does he still think that 
the UN is incapable of functioning without Red China 
and Soviet Russia? A look at the record of Security 
Council activity for the last three months shouid con- 
vince him. From June 25 to August 1, during Jacob A. 
Malik’s absence, the Security Council did its most 
effective work in the Korean crisis. From August 1 to 
September 1, with the Soviet Delegate as president, 
the Security Council accomplished nothing. From Sep- 
tember 1 to the present, with the Russian as delegate, 
in which status he can still carry on his windy obstruc- 
tionism, chere has been plenty of talk but no action 
whatever. 


A Chinese looks at Formosa 

President Truman, General MacArthur, Jacob A. 
Malik and the Communist Government of Chi... have 
all had their say on the subject of Formosa. i efore 
coming to a final conclusion the American public might 
well listen to a familiar voice which speaks with no 
little authority about the island. On September 8 the 
New York Herald Tribune carried a letter from Lin 
Yu-tang in its correspondence columns. The noted 
Chinese author makes at least two points which per- 
haps the State Department has not sufficiently consid- 
ered. It should be noted that Lin Yu-tang has no fears 
that the United States will hand over Formosa to Mao 
Tse-tung on a silver platter. The war in Korea has de- 
stroyed any such possibility. As Dean Rusk, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs, made very 
clear in his address on September 9 to the American 
Veterans of World War II, the United States, while 
seeking a peaceful solution to the controversial For- 
mosa question, will previde selected military assistance 


to enable the island to defend itself against armed 
attack. What worries Lin Yu-tang is the possibility that 
the peaceful solution referred to by Mr. Rusk will mean 
the undermining of Chiang Kai-shek. Behind the Bam- 
boo Curtain, writes Lin, there are millions of unem- 
ployed. Business is dead. The farmers are organized 
against the regime. At the lowest estimate fifty per 
cent of the mainland Chinese want to rid themselves 
of their Red masters. Some are actively fighting them. 
The hopes of these men lie in Formosa, where the only 
organized Chinese anti-Communist leadership is left. 
Destroy that, warns Lin Yu-tang, and you equivalently 
tell the Chinese people on the mainland that there is 
no hope of freedom and independence for China for 
years to come. 


. . and UN trusteeship 

The other point which the Chinese author makes is 
that we must beware of any facile solution to the For- 
mosa problem through a UN trusteeship. Such a solu- 
tion could well be a hidden trap for American interests 
in the Far East. UN control of Formosa, Lin Yu-tang 
quite logically argues, would be merely a euphemism 
for U.S. control. For in spite of President Truman’s 
repeated assertions that we have no ulterior motives 
in “neutralizing” Formosa, we may be compelled by 
the Western democracies, under a trusteeship plan, 
to assume the leading role on Formosa because of our 
commitments to Japan, the Ryukyus and the Philip- 
pines. To the Asiatic, so susceptible to Moscow propa- 
ganda, there will appear little difference between grab- 
bing the island and maneuvering to have it thrust upon 
us. In fact, he is likely to accept the necessity of the 
one and despise the duplicity of the other. Writes Lin 
Yu-tang: 

In comparison with such dubious tactics Mac- 

Arthur’s clear facing of the problem of United 

States security in the Pacific will be considered by 

the Chinese people as a sincere, honest, coura- 

geous and statesmanlike view of the situation. 
It may be questionable whether Lin Yu-tang speaks 
for the majority of the Chinese people. Still, his argu- 
ments have a sound basis in fact—the much reported 
unrest in Red China. There is yet time for the State 
Department to reconsider its rejection of the Chiang 
regime, lest precipitate action regarding the disposition 
oi Formosa both crush the aspirations of those hoping 
for a free China and further endanger our own weak- 
ened prestige in the Far East. 


The great story of Marshal Smuts 

What an exciting job awaits the “definitive” biog- 
rapher of Field Marshal Jan Christiaan Smuts, who 
died at his home near Pretoria on September 11! Here 
was a man who virtually created his own South Afri- 
can Union, as a new country; who was the first pro- 
ponent, the prophet and the symbol of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations; who was one of the 
founders of the League of Nations and thirty-one 
years later a drafter of the United Nations Charter. 
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A skilled warrior and dashing cavalry officer in his 
younger days, he remained an active political party 
leader up to his eightieth year. He was an inde- 
fatigable writer and lecturer, a sage philosopher, 
the recipient of many academic honors and degrees. 
Britain’s fierce enemy during the Boer War, he became 
the first British Field Marshal who was not British, 
was a towering Cabinet member in the first World 
War and kept his country in the Allied line during 
World War II. Smuts is credited with the liberation 
of Ireland from British rule, for it is said he wrote— 
to the displeasure of Churchill and Lloyd George—the 
famous “pacific” speech that King George V delivered 
at the time of his visit to Ireland in June, 1921. The 
incredible scope of his action and influence and his 
personal contacts all over the world entwine his career 
with much of the history of modern times. 


... offers a problem for the biographer 

Yet the Smuts saga cannot be declaimed only with 
major chords upon the great organ. There was a 
painful discord in it as well. His philosophic treatises 
on “holism” were dedicated to the “synoptic vision,” 
the idea of “wholeness”—a bringing of all things to- 
gether in unity. He saw South Africa as a “problem in 
holism” or wholeness, so that there might be a har- 
monizing of all discordant elements. Alas, he never 
saw this wholeness created in his country’s politics, 
for South Africa’s Nationalist elections, in 1948, re- 
pudiated Smuts and his liberal, internationalist ideas, 
and left the country permanently divided. He never 
even achieved this wholeness in his own personal 
philosophy. Up and down the world, Jan Christiaan 
Smuts preached and glorified sturdy, untrammeled 
freedom. “For me,” he exclaimed, “the individual is 
basic to any world order that is worth while. Individ- 
ual freedom, individual independence of mind.” But 
his glorious liberalism tottered and fell when he came 
face to face with the racial relations of the black man 
and the white. Though he regretted the brutally 
harsh attitude adopted toward the natives by the 
South African white Nationalists after their rise to 
power, he had long since committed himself enthusi- 
astically to the idea that the races in South Africa 
must remain forever apart, and that the division line 
was to be the white man’s choice. The sense of this 
inner discord seems to have troubled Smuts’ later 
years. The difficulty found in explaining it may temper 
the first enthusiasm of the Marshal's prospective 
biographers. 


Pius XII to the Missionary Congress 

The missionary effort by the Church has long since 
outgrown the charity of cancelled stamps and the com- 
fort of coppers in the basket of the annual Propagation 
of the Faith collection. Appeals based on the pathetic 
plight of the ulcerating cripple crawling to the clinic 
in the mission compound are poor propaganda for 
what Pope Pius XI called “the essential work of the 
Church” — the missions. Most recently, the present 
Pontiff outlined the role of the missions—and thus the 
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role of the Church in the world—in a letter to the 
International Missionary Congress which opened in 
Rome in the first week of September. “In these days 
of difficulties and eontentions,” the Holy Father wrote, 
“what was called the ‘romanticism’ of the missions and 
once assisted the work of missionaries so favorably 
is no longer sufficient.” Pope Pius XII pointed to the 
serious study of missiology in seminaries and to schol- 
arly publications (like Missions Studies, soon to be 
sponsored by the Mission Secretariate, 1312 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.) as mani- 
festing a profounder understanding of the nature and 
purposes of the missions. “The Church becoming 
aware of herself,” was a German theologian’s charac- 
terization of this age of Catholicism. Part of that self- 
awareness is a new realization that the missions are 
the Church at work at her essential task of recapturing 
the shattered unity of the human race, grafting the 
dispersed peoples of the world on the common vine 
that is Christ. The Holy Father underlined that con- 
cept by repeating that the purpose of missionaries is 
to plant the Church so firmly in mission lands that it 
will take root and be able to live without outside 
assistance. 


..- “no desire to rule” 

Just as an understanding of the fact and function 
of the Church helps to explain the fact and function 
of the missions, so a knowledge of the meaning of the 
missions helps explain the role of the Church in the 
world. Said the Holy Father in the same letter: 


The Church has no desire to rule over peoples or 
to vest itself with power in merely temporal mat- 
ters; its anxiety is to bring the heavenly light of 
faith to all nations and to promote human civiliza- 
tion and fraternal concord among peoples. 
In its task of bringing “the heavenly light of faith to 
all nations” the Church is inevitably interested in 
whatever impedes or facilitates her mission. Hence 
the Church’s interest in social-action programs for 
improving the lot of disadvantaged peoples. Hence 
her interest in education. Hence her search for com- 
plete liberty to carry out her commission “to teach 
all nations.” That quest for liberty brings the Church 
today into conflict with communism throughout the 
world, for communism is a system pledged to smother 
all spiritual ideas. The Church’s opposition to com- 
munism is not politically motivated. It is, rather, an 
essential defense of the spiritual liberty necessary for 
preaching the word of God. 


America’s new look 

While ever striving to make AMERICA more and 
more readable, we give thought from time to time to 
making it also more legible. In the latter interest we 
are this week changing our body type from Bodoni 
Book (first adopted in our issue of September 14, 
1946) to a more modern and more open-faced type, 
Caledonia. Caledonia was designed in 1939 by W. A. 
Dwiggins, a native of Ohio and one of America’s fore- 
most book designers. How do our readers like our 
new face? 
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The chief emphasis of political-military thinking in 
relation to the fight against world communism has 
shifted here in recent days from Korea to Western 
Europe. It remains just as important as ever to win 
the war against the North Korean Communists. But 
there is a feeling of rising urgency that while we 
strengthen our Korean lines we must move much 
faster—and Winston Churchill signaled the need for 
it from Strasbourg weeks ago—to build a real military 
force against the Red threat in Western Europe. 

Hence Mr. Truman’s statement that the United 
States is ready to throw “substantial” additional mili- 
tary manpower onto the European continent. Hence 
the concentration on this area at the Big Three For- 
eign Ministers’ meeting, and again at the conference 
of the North Atlantic treaty Powers, in New York. 

But it represents a huge assignment. There is talk 
that we may dispatch five to ten divisions of troops 
to Western Europe. It certainly could not be done 
for many months without jeopardizing the strength of 
needed Korean forces and the already meager reserves 
on home soil. The Eighty-Second airborne is said 
generally to be the only stateside division at top fight- 
ing strength. We have called up four out of twenty- 
seven National Guard divisions. A few additional 
divisions might be called up, but the heavy equipment 
they must have—in tank and anti-aircraft categories, 
for example—isn’t available. 

Among top military men there is clear awareness 
of the danger of committing so great a share of our 
over-all troop strength in Korea that we are left dan- 
gerously exposed in all other directions. But Washing- 
ton still expresses confidence in our military capacity 
to turn things about and get the Korean battle roHing 
northward toward the 38th parallel. 

The rising emphasis on committing the United 
States to a greater Western European military effort— 
contingent upon what the European countries them- 
selves are ready to do—almost certainly sets the coun- 
try in a military mold for years to come. Already there 
is some talk of universal military service—not merely 
universal military training which trains young men at 
arms for an “if, as and when” call-up, but universal 
service which calls them up and trains them and sends 
them into combat units at once. 

To direct the guns-and-butter apportionment, Mr. 
Truman has established the National Production 
Authority. Its first move was to set about getting 
greater steel output. Its chief test in coming months 
may arise on the issue of whether it moves incisively 
enough in restricting civilian goods production where 
it interferes with war production. The rise of a new 
militarism in Russian-held east Germany leaves little 
time-margin for indecision. CuHar.tes Lucey 


A Second Supplement to the Catholic Encyclopedia is 
now being published by the Gilmary Society, 317 E. 
Fordham Rd., New York 58, N. Y. The Encyclopedia 
itself was completed in 1918. The First Supplement 
was published in 1922. The Second Supplement is 
being put out in loose-leaf form; the first section, now 
on sale, comprises some two hundred pages. Each 
article carries cross references to the Encyclopedia and 
the First Supplement. Price for first section, $3; for 
loose-leaf binder (capacity, 1,500 pages), $5.50. 


» The Immaculate Conception parish, Kaskaskia, IIl., 
in the Belleville diocese, will celebrate this fall the 
275th anniversary of its founding by Father Jacques 
Marquette in 1675. In that year Father Marquette 
founded the Immaculate Conception Mission among 
the Kaskaskia Indians at Starved Rock, on the Illinois 
River, about three hundred miles north of the present 
Kaskaskia. Around 1700 the tribe was relocated at the 
place that now bears its name. 

» On September 13 it was announced that Msgr. 
Fulton J. Sheen would succeed Most Rev. Thomas J. 
McDonnell, Auxiliary Bishop of New York, as national 
director of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith. 
Monsignor Sheen will assume his new office on Novem- 
ber 1. He is resigning his chair of philosophy at the 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


» Msgr. Albertus Martin, Vicar General of the Diocese 
of Nicolet, P. Q., Canada, was named Titular Bishop 
of Bassiana and Coadjutor with right of succession to 
Bishop Albini Lafortune of Nicolet on September 7. 
Bishop-elect Martin was born at Southbridge, Mass., 
in 1913, but has lived in Nicolet from the age of seven. 


» The 25th national session of the National Council 
of Catholic Women, to be held October 14 to 18 at the 
Hotel Statler in Cleveland, will feature “workshops” 
instead of the usual inspirational speeches. In the 
workshops, delegates from councils with long experi- 
ence will discuss concrete organizational and opera- 
tional problems for the benefit of newer members. 
The theme of the session is “Peace in Our Days.” 


» The National Catholic Rural Life Conference will 
hold its 28th annual convention at Belleville, IIl., 
October 18 to 18. An innovation will be the attendance 
of lay delegates from the member societies, as well 
as the priest-directors of these groups. 


» The America Press has secured U.S. distribution 
rights of the English translation of the Joint Pastoral 
of the Bishops of the Civil Province of Quebec—The 
Problem of the Worker in the Light of the Social 
Doctrine of the Church. This important document was 
issued in February, and was the subject of three articles 
in America (May 6, 13 and 20) by Rev. Benjamin L. 
Masse. S.J. Price 25c.; special rates for bulk orders. C.K. 
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The President to the people 


The millions of people who heard the President on 
the radio the night of September 9, or watched him 
on their television screens, received a first-rate lesson 
in the fundamentals of wartime economics. With ad- 
mirable lucidity, Mr. Truman explained that the pri- 
mary objective of our economy now is not the im- 
provement of the well-being of our people—though 
that laudable goal has not been abandoned—but the 
production of whatever guns, tanks and planes are 
needed to win the Korean war and otherwise protect 
the world from the continuing threat of Communist 
aggression. This shift in emphasis means that the na- 
tion must adopt a three-point program: 

First, we must produce the materials and equip- 

ment needed for defense. 
Second, we must raise the money to pay the 
cost of our increased defense efforts. 

Third, we must prevent inflation. 
None of these objectives can be achieved, the Presi- 
dent noted, without some belt-tightening on the part 
of all of us. To fulfill the requirements of our growing 
war machine, for instance, we must expand produc- 
tion. That means some addition to present capacity. 
But it also means working longer hours and cutting 
back somewhat the output of peacetime durables like 
automobiles and refrigerators to make room for great- 
er production of tanks, guns and other military hard- 
ware. 

We shall have to make even greater sacrifices to 
meet the expenses of military expansion. With disarm- 
ing frankness, the President said: 

There is only one sensible way to do this. It is the 

plain, simple, direct way. We should pay for them 

as we go, out of taxes. 

That is the sensible way to finance the war, because 
by paying for it as we go we shall avoid adding to an 
already enormous national debt and at the same time 
be curbing the forces of inflation. The President re- 
marked that the $5-billion tax bill which the Congress 
has been considering must be regarded in the nature 
of a first installment. He thought that the Congress 
should as soon as possible enact further tax legisla- 
tion, including an excess profits tax. “No one,” said 
the President firmly, “should get rich out of this 
emergency.” 

The Government’s main defense against inflation, at 
least for the time being, will be fiscal and monetary 
measures. This was Mr. Truman’s answer to those who, 
persuaded by Bernard Baruch’s argument for complete 
economic mobilization (Am. 8/12, p. 481), have been 
urging strict wage and price controls. Heavy taxes 
will dry up consumer and business buying power and 
relieve pressure on prices. Controls over installment 
buying and housing credit will further discourage the 
propensity to spend and consume. With the willing 
and inteHigent cooperation of the people, the Presi- 
dent thought that these measures would suffice to 
keep prices in line. He spelled out the kind of coopera- 
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tion he had in mind. The guiding principle for con- 
sumers must be: “Buy only what you really need and 
cannot do without”; for businessmen: “Do not pile up 
inventories; hold your prices down”; for wage earners; 
“Do not ask for wage increases beyond what is needed 
to meet the rise in the cost of living.” For all groups, 
there is still another principle: 
We should save as much as we can out of current 
income. Every dollar of saving now will serve sev- 
eral purposes. It will help to hold prices down. It 
will help every family provide for the future. And 
it will also help provide investment funds needed 
to expand production. 
So far as it goes, the President’s program is excellent. 
Heavy taxation, credit controls and savings are the 
essential ingredients of any effective anti-inflation pol- 
icy. In the same way, priorities and allocations are the 
bones and sinews of an industrial organism girded 
for war. Can the businessmen, however, and the wage 
earners and housewives be counted on to do their 
necessary part voluntarily? Several times in his talk, 
the President seemed to hint that mv ~e sweeping con- 
trols might have to be invoked. W. .aall be surprised 
—very pleasantly surprised—if they are not. Mean- 
while, if we are at all concerned about the fate of our 
soldiers in Korea and the dangerous, world-wide 
threat of communism to everything we hold dear, we 
shall gladly and faithfully play the respective roles 
which President Truman has assigned us. In this sense 
at least, we should all enlist for the duration. 


A Canadian position on the 


Korean war 


The distinguished French philosopher, Etienne Gil- 
son, who has been warning the French people not to 
lean too far to either side in the Korean war, since no 
American divisions are in sight, ought to feel some- 
what more reassured now that Gen. Mark W. Clark, 
chief of the U.S. Army’s field forces, has announced 
that more American troops will be sent to Europe 
“without much delay.” This is construed as meaning 
at least five divisions in about four months. 

Writing in Le Monde, of Paris, for August 31, 
M. Gilson makes quite a point of quoting American 
Catholic repudiations of World War II that appeared 
during 1939 in Catholic periodicals and in the cor- 
respondence columns of America. Obviously the par- 
allel limps. Our country had taken no United Nations 
pledges in 1939, and it was a long time before people 
here realized that the Axis forces could be a serious 
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threat to the United States. Later developments were 
needed in order to show conclusively the folly of some 
of these wild utterances. Like chickens, they have 
since come home to roost, and will long continue to 
be quoted against us by “neutralists” in various Catho- 
lic countries. 

Despite his arguments, however, M. Gilson refuses 
to be termed a “neutralist.” “Nobody,” he says, “can 
claim that France is morally neutral.” One would have 
to abandon reason in order to fear “an aggression of 
the United States against France.” 

No evidence is at hand to the effect that M. Gilson’s 
sentiments are shared by any large proportion of the 
people of France. His articles are chiefly significant 
in making us aware that there are serious difficulties 
ahead of the United States in trying to build up a 
system of defense in Europe, and remind us that the 
French terribly dread the idea of bleeding to death 
again. Even nearer home, indeed, the “keep-out-of-the- 
war’ notion can exert quite a popular appeal, as ap- 
peared in the course of the lively debate on conscrip- 
tion which was staged in the House of Commons at 
Ottawa on September 5. 

The “neutralist” type of reasoning in Canada is met 
forcefully yet temperately in a series of proposals laid 
down by the Montreal French-language monthly, Re- 
lations, in its issue for September. Four attitudes, says 
Relations, should be rejected by every Canadian. The 
first of these is “fatalism”: the notion that the world 
is collapsing and there is nothing we can do about it, 
something quite out of accord with the Pope’s exhorta- 
tions to hard work and active charity. 

Equally to be rejeeted is the notion of an anti- 
Communist “crusade”: the idea that we can conquer 
an ideology by mere force of arms, or by the use of 
any and every means, fair or foul. Likewise Canadians 
should refuse to support any form of “imperialism.” 
The nations of the West cannot expect to use military, 
economic or political forces in order to re-establish a 
system of colonial domization. However, says Rela- 
tions, “though we reject the anti-Communist ‘crusade’ 
and imperialism as well, we also refuse to be isola- 
tionists.” Isolationism and pacifism, accorcing to Pius 
XII, merely encourage the aggressors. 


From this fourfold refusal, says Relations, flows 
logically a positive attitude. “This consists in support- 
ing international authority in the exercise of its legiti- 
mate functions.” It is not a question of following the 
lead of any one country, but of fulfilling a solemn 
pledge under Article 43 of the UN Covenant and 
effectively supporting the United Nations in its efforts 
to maintain peace. Such fidelity to our commitments, 
“without cowardice and without excess,” is a fulfill- 
ment of the demands of Christian justice and charity 
alike. 

Such, as we conceive it, is likewise our position in 
the United States. If the above-mentioned points are 
clearly understood at home and abroad, no excuses 
will be offered to preachers of neutrality on either 
side of the Atlantic ocean. 


The UN’sFifth GeneralAssembly 


With sixty-six items on its agenda, the Fifth UN Gen- 
eral Assembly, meeting on September 19 at Flushing 
Meadow, N. Y., faces a long, tough session. 

Whatever place it may occupy on the agenda, the 
Korean war will, without doubt, have top priority in 
every delegate’s mind. The Communist attack on the 
Republic of Korea confronted the UN with the most 
serious crisis it had yet encountered; and—in the ab- 
sence of the Soviet delegate—the Security Council 
rose promptly and decisively to the occasion. For the 
first time, the UN called upon its member nations to 
resist aggression with force, and the call was an- 
swered. A great precedent has been set. 

The Korean war means the struggle of the free 
world against Communist enslavement. That fight was 
carried into the United Nations by Soviet delegate 
Jacob A. Malik during the fantastic month of his 
tenure of office as president of the Security Council. 
His cynical disregard for truth and decency and his 
open flouting of the world council must be unique in 
the history of diplomacy. Mr. Malik has set a standard 
which Andrei Y. Vishinsky, Soviet Foreign Minister, 
who will head the USSR delegation to the Assembly, 
will find it hard. to surpass. Mr. Vishinsky will be 
hampered by the fact that he will not be president 
of the Assembly and will have no veto; but within 
these limitations we may be sure that he will create 
the maximum of trouble. 

There will be plenty of scope for Mr. Vishinsky’s 
ingenuity. The agenda for the Fifth General Assembly 
contains such items as the UN attitude on Spain; the 
violation of human rights in Bulgaria, Rumania and 
Hungary; charges by the United States, Great Britain 
and Australia that the Soviets are illegally detaining 
hundreds of thousands of German and Japanese pris- 
oners of war; the disposition of the former Italian 
colonies in Africa; and the internationalization of 
Jerusalem. And, of course, the question of seating 
a representative of Red China is as good for propa- 
ganda speeches in the Assembly as it was in the 
Security Council. 

It has been suggested that the General Assembly 
should divide the present session in two, treating non- 
controversial subjects in the first half, and leaving 
such explosive topics as Korea and Red China until 
after the New Year, when the war situation may have 
become more favorable. It would be a pity, we feel, 
if this were done. The Security Council enhanced 
the prestige of the United Nations by bold action in 
the Korean affair. The Assembly would hardly reflect 
credit on itself by declining the challenge. 

By regional treaties like the Pan-American agree- 
ments and the North Atlantic Pact, and by the creation 
of the “Little Assembly” as a continuing committee 
of the General Assembly, the free nations have been 
able to find within the UN the means to cope with 
problems of mutual defense. The Fifth Assembly will 
surely not be less resourceful than its predecessors. 
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Hungarian Church-State 
agreement 


Communism is not against religion—so long as the 
churches can be used as instruments of the political 
regime. In the Soviet satellite countries, for instance, 
there has been a persistent effort to win from the 
Catholic Church an endorsement of the People’s 
Democracies. Terror and the open threat of a Gov- 
ernment-sponsored schism forced such endorsements 
in Czechoslovakia and Poland. The same methods 
recently succeeded in Hungary. 

At the time of Cardinal Mindszenty’s arrest the 
Budapest bullies offered to open negotiations for a 
Church-State agreement with the Catholic Church. 
The Vatican replied that freedom of education, as well 
as the boasted but empty “freedom of worship,” was 
a necessary condition to any such agreement. In two 
years’ time freedom of worship, the sheer permission 
to keep the churches open, became precious enough to 
compel the Hungarian hierarchy to sign a Govern- 
ment-imposed agreement. The agreement, accepted on 
August 30, pledges the bishops to support the regime, 
condemn all subversive activity, endorse, equivalently, 
the Stockholm Peace Appeal and discourage resistance 
“against the movement of agricultural productive as- 
sociations” (Translate: collective farms). Archbishop 
Joseph Groesz of Kalocsa, Chairman of the Episcopal 
Conference, in a letter to Joseph Darvas, Communist 
Minister of Religion and Public Instruction, declared 
in the name of the bishops that “they in no way wish 
to touch the rights of the Apostolic Holy See concern- 
ing the settlement of the relations of Church and 
State.” The Vatican had no knowledge of the reserva- 
tion, nor of the agreement itself. The Iron Curtain 
tightly seals off diplomatic contact with the Holy See. 

The agreement forced on the Church in Hungary 
was preceded by standard attacks on the hierarchy 
(cf. AM. 7/1, p. 350: “More Mindszentys?”). Whole- 
sale arrests of religious followed. On the night of June 
9, a thousand priests and nuns were seized and trans- 
ported to concentration monasteries. On the night of 
June 18-19 terror raids were made on other religious 
houses. To accelerate the Church-State negotiations 
which opened on July 7, new arrests of religious were 
made during the nights of July 10-12. 

As in Poland and Czechoslovakia, a movement of 
the lower clergy questioning the bishops was fomented 
by the Government. On August 1, thirty-five “patriotic 
priests” were summoned to a conference at Budapest 
to express their loyalty to the regime and insist on a 
prompt ratification of a Church-State agreement. The 
“National Catholic Movement” of these “patriotic” 
priests parallels the spurious “Catholic Action” spon- 
sored by the Government in Czechoslovakia and the 
“Union of Fighters for Freedom and Democracy” en- 
couraged by Poland’s Soviet masters. When the bishops 
censured the disloyal priests, Moscow’s Pravda echoed 
Budapest's Szabad Nep in threatening bishops “ter- 
rorizing priests who want peace.” 
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Points left unsettled by the agreement of August 30 
would be “solved with mutual understanding,” the 
Hungarian regime explained. On September 7 the 
Government, by decree of the Presidential Council, 
ordered the dissolution of all religious orders (except- 
ing the personnel of eight state-approved schools) and 
the abandonment of all monasteries within ninety days. 
The 11,000 religious were to find civilian jobs for 
themselves in agriculture and industry to assist the 
five-year plan of the regime they endorsed. 

Communism is not really against religion. 


Shoes and sex 


Consumers Union of U.S., Inc., publishes a monthly 
called Consumer Reports. Its avowed purposes are “to 
provide for consumers information and counsel on 
consumer goods and services . . . to give information 
and assistance on al] matters relating to the expendi- 
ture of family income . . . to initiate and to cooperate 
with individual and group efforts seeking to create 
and maintain decent living standards.” 

In the August issue of the monthly, however, there 
appears an article by Clara Thompson, M.D., entitled 
“Sex and Adolescence.” It is a most wrong-thinking 
and misleading statement about the early sex-experi- 
ences of young people. Throughout it equivocates 
with the words “normal” and “natural.” Whatever is 
commonly done, this form of argument runs, is the 
“natural” thing. The really natural thing, of course, is 
the thing that befits and ennobles the nature that per- 
forms it. Most people get angry and impatient at 
times, but it is not “natural” to fly into tantrums. The 
innate dignity of our nature demands that we control 
the passion of anger. The same dignity demands that 
early (and later) sex urges also be brought under the 
contro! of disciplined reason. 

Not only is the thinking in this article muddled and 
dangerous to a widespread extent (thousands of homes 
use the Reports as their bible). It is totally outside 
the scope of the magazine. What connection can such 
an article have with guidance on consumers’ goods, 
with decent living standards? Consumer Reports has 
entered into a field where it has no business to report 
and ne competence to report. 

On April 21, 1943, Consumers Union, publisher of 
the magazine, was cited before the House Committee 
on Appropriations as “subversive and un-American.” 
On four other occasions, as reported in Red Channels, 
published by Counterattack (see AM. 9/16, p. 618), 
the Union has been named a Communist front (Red 
Channels, p. 180). 

The American public ought to know this. The 
American Catholic public especially ought to know it. 
On the quality of shoes and so on, Consumer Reports 
can be and has been a good service, but when it tres- 
passes on the field of ideology, it seems inevitably to 
become subversive, if not in the Marxist sense, at 
least in the sense that it tends toward the confusion 
of true moral standards. 
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Can Nehru speak 
for all Asia? 


A. B. Lee 


cis THE MOST PUZZLING FIGURE in world politics 
today is India’s Prime Minister, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru. As successor to Gandhi and head of India’s first 
independent national government, Nehru has had to 
shape the relations of his country with both Russia and 
the United States just at the time when Soviet expan- 
sionism in Asia has brought the two giants to the verge 
of World War III. More than that, he has presumed to 
speak for all Asia in the contest between Russian Com- 
munist imperialism in the Far East and the efforts— 
so far not very successful—of the Western democracies 
to “contain” the Kremlin’s imperialistic drives. 

It might be said in passing that Nehru’s position in 
his own party—the Congress party—was seriously 
weakened at the beginning of September. Purshot- 
tamdas Tandon, an outspoken critic of the Prime Min- 
ister’s foreign and domestic policies, gained more than 
half the votes in an election for the presidency of the 
party. But our concern here is with his position as self- 
appointed spokesman for Asia in this time of tension. 

In mid-July India’s Prime Minister interjected him- 
self into the diplomacy of the Korean war in dramatic 
fashion. He addressed notes to the governments of the 
United States, Great Britain and Russia suggesting that 
Red China be admitted in place of Nationalist China 
to the UN Security Council. This move, he hoped, 
would open the way to Russia’s return to the Council, 
which could then deal with the Korean war. The im- 
plication seemed to be that Russia, if she returned to 
the UN, could stop the war, and that, if her demand 
that Red China be seated were met, she would stop it. 
The United States courteously explained that “the 
decision [on the admission of Red China] should not 
be dictated by an unlawful aggression . . .” and turned 
the Pandit down. On August 3, while addressing the 
Indian Parliament, Nehru took occasion to complain 
that the Western Powers “continue to take decisions 
affecting vast areas in Asia without understanding the 
real needs and mind of the people.” 


INDIA AND THE KOREAN WaAR 


Ever since India recognized the Chinese Commu- 
nist regime on December 30, 1949, she has repeatedly 
tried to seat Red China in the United Nations (where 
it would be a permanent member, with a right to 
veto). It was not surprising, then, that Nehru consid- 
ers the admission of Red China to the UN as a pre- 
requisite to the settlement of the Korean war. Possibly 
he believes that the North Korean aggression was 
engineered to force the admission of the Chinese Com- 
munists as the price of a peaceful settlement. How- 


Has India’s Prime Minister, in his recent statements 
and diplomatic activities, struck the note that rep- 
resents the mind and aims of all Asia? A. B. Lee 
(pen name used because he has relatives in Commu- 
nist China) is a Chinese journalist and professor who 
has visited India five times and has attended most of 
the UN meetings since San Francisco. 


ever that may be, it has not prevented India from 
condemning the North Korean aggression, although 
India subscribed to the Security Council’s resolutions 
of June 25 and (somewhat belatedly) June 27. This 
contradiction of appeasing Russian demands for the 
admission of the Mao regime to the UN as the price of 
“peace” in Korea, and at the same time condemning 
the North Korean aggression as a flouting of the UN, 
has some support at Lake Success—and even in Wash- 
ington. 

In line with this fence-straddling policy of India, Sir 
Benegal N. Rau, India’s delegate to the United Nations 
Security Council, made the following proposal on 
August 14: 

Suppose, for instance, the Council were to appoint 

a committee, consisting of, say, its nonpermanent 

members, to study all resolutions or proposals that 

have been or may be presented for or under the 
title of “A Peaceful Settlement in Korea,” includ- 
ing proposals for the future of Korea, and to submit 
their recommendations to the Council by a specific 
date. 
Note that the title given to this suggestion from India, 
“A Peaceful Settlement in Korea,” is identical with the 
title of the Soviet resolution, as opposed to that of the 
United States’ resolution, which is labeled, “Complaint 
of Aggression in Korea.” 


Rau explained that if the suggested committee con- 
sisted of India, Cuba, Ecuador, Egypt, Norway and 
Yugoslavia, then “none of them can be accused of any 
expansionist ambitions.” Passing over this assumption, 
which neighbors of some of these countries have ques- 
tioned, it should be understood that nonexpansionist 
ambitions alone cannot settle an international armed 
conflict. The most dangerous point of the Indian pro- 
posal, however, is contained in Rau’s statement: “It 
will be open to the committee at the appropriate time 
to hear any person they please. They can meet in 
private or in public.” 

If this proposal were adopted, it would mean that 
the Korean and Chinese Communist representatives 
would soon be heard at Lake Success. The United 
States and many other countries have consistently 
denied that either group had any solid claim to be in- 
vited before the UN, although the United States was 
outvoted on this issue on August 29 by a clever parlia- 
mentary maneuver of Jacob A. Malik, USSR delegate 
acting as president of the Security Council (Am. 9/16, 
p. 613). The issue on that occasion was Formosa, how- 
ever, not Korea. 

The inadvisability of allowing Korean Communists 
to be heard at the UN was ably explained by Arne 
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Sunde, the Norwegian delegate. He compared the 
Korean Communists to gangsters who had broken 
into a house and killed, and were continuing to kill, 
the occupants of the house. Therefore, he said, they 
should be. stopped by UN police action and not be al- 
lowed to challenge the UN’s cease-fire order. 

Oddly enough, in view of his proposal for a “peace- 
ful settlement in Korea,” Sir Benegal Rau on Septem- 
ber 1 opposed the resolution of the USSR that North 
Koreans be invited to appear before the Security Coun- 
cil. Using language very similar to Arne Sunde’s, he 
declared that such action should be postponed until the 
Korean Communists had retired to North Korea. Only 
when that happened would the Korean conflict revert 
to the category of “dispute,” in which both parties 
should be invited. The situation before the Council was 
a matter of “aggression,” officially condemned as such 
by the Council on June 25. 

Then what are we to make of Rau’s August 14 pro- 
posal that the Security Council appoint a committee of 
the nonpermanent members to seek a “peaceful settle- 
ment in Korea”—with the right to invite “any person 
they please”? It seems only logical to infer that this 
India proposal, if consistent with Rau’s September 1 
stand, could operate only when the North Koreans had 
retired or been pushed back beyond the 38th Parallel. 
When Rau made the proposal, however, he did not 
mention this extremely relevant condition, perhaps for 
fear of offending the USSR. Possibly, even, India’s 
policy changed between August 14 and September 1. 
Possibly Sir Benegal was going beyond his instructions 
on September 1. In any case, the world is left with the 
impression that India’s policy is inconsistent and con- 
fused. 

What were the opinions of delegates of other na- 
tions to the Security Council regarding India’s pro- 
posed committee of nonpermanent members? Though 
some were sympathetic, opinions were divided. When 
India’s draft resolution was circulated at Lake Success 
the week-end of August 19-20, as a provisional UN 
document, several delegates agreed with Ambassador 
John Myun Chang of the Korean Republic, which is 
still not a member of the UN. He said that the pro- 
posed Indian resolution should mention the Security 
Council resolutions of June 25 (the cease-fire order, 
calling for withdrawal of the North Korean troops to 
the 38th Parallel) and of June 27 (authorizing UN 
forces to check the invading forces). Since these reso- 
lutions form the groundwork of UN policy in Korea, 
this seemed a reasonable suggestion. 

The Indian delegate, however, insisted that it would 
not be necessary to embody these resolutions in his 
plan. Rau evidently did not want to offend the USSR. 
which considers the Council resolutions of June 25 and 
June 27 “illegal and invalid,” allegedly because of the 
(voluntary) absence of the Soviet Union, which was 
then boycotting the Security Council, and the non- 
participation of Red China. Sir Benegal seemed to 
think the resolutions could be taken for granted. 


But if we keep in mind the composition of the pro- 
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posed committee of nonpermanent members of the 
Security Council, we shall see how necessary it is to 
specify that they should mediate the Korean confiict 
within the framework of those June reselutions. Yugo- 
slavia, for example, abstained from voting on the June 
25 and voted against the June 27 resolution. Egypt 
voted for the June 25 but abstained from the June 27. 
India itself abstained on June 27, subscribing later. 
(Yugoslavia’s Foreign Minister, Dr. Edvard Kardelj, 
announced in Belgrade on September 5 that the Tito 
regime condemned the North Korean aggression. But 
this is not an official UN action.) In view of the doubt- 
ful adherence of these nonpermanent members to the 
Council’s June resolutions, one can only explain India’s 
opposition to their inclu- 
sion in its draft resolution 
as an effort to soft-pedal 
the formal action the Se- 
curity Council took against 
North Korea. 

The Indian Government, 
in view of the divergence of 
opinion among members of 
the Security Council, de- 
cided to postpone the pres- 
entation of its resolution 
to the Council. That India 
will revive the attempt to 
“mediate” the Korean war in this way seems fairly cer- 
tain. The real importance of this maneuver, and of 
Nehru’s messages of mid-July to the United States, 
Great Britain and Russia, is the light it throws on 
Nehru’s statesmanship. 





NeEuRuv’s SELF-APPOINTED ROLE 


We now seem to have enough evidence to analyze 
the way Nehru envisages his own role, and that of 
India, in the life-and-death struggle between East and 
West. 

1. Nehru seems to think that if India plays a middle- 
of-the-road part, she might have a chance to become 
the leader in Asia. During his visit to the United States 
in 1949, he said: “India does not belong to the East 
or to the West,” and “India wants no part in the ide- 
ological conflicts” between communism and democracy. 
He does not care what “isms” may shape the fate of 
Asia. Though not a Communist, he is no lover of 
capitalism. “I am a revolutionary,” he admits, “but I 
do not say I am a Marxist. I think Marxism is very 
helpful.” 

On the other hand, in answering his critics in the 
Indian Parliament on August 4, Nehru disavowed neu- 
trality as the keystone of Indian foreign policy: “At no 
time have we been neutral, and at no time do we pro- 
pose to be neutral. . .. Our policy is not to commit our- 
selves previously to a certain line. Our policy is inde- 
pendence of action.” 

This kind of sitting-on-the-fence policy eventually 
pleases no one. It reminds us of the foreign policy of 
Nationalist China’s Foreign Minister Wang Shih-chieh 
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from 1945 to 1948, to which can be ascribed in no small 
degree the failure of his Government. 

2. As a new and great nation, India has a better 
chance to assume leadership in the East than other 
Asiatic nations. But such leadership cannot be self- 
appointed. It must be recognized and supported by 
other Asiatic nations. In point of population, rich re- 
sources and geographical position, China can easily 
challenge India’s assumed leadership. In point of in- 
dustrial skills and economic development, Japan out- 
distances India. 

To the knowledge of this writer, who has spoken 
with many Chinese, Koreans, Japanese, Filipinos, In- 
donesians, Burmese and others, the general opinion in 
Asia is that Nehru is rather presumptuous to picture 
himself as the spokesman for Asiatics. Nehru’s states- 
manship so far, which has been more helpful to the 
USSR than to anyone else, has jeopardized his ambi- 
tion to lead the East. For if communism should win out 
in Asia, it is very doubtful whether he could maintain 
his power as Prime Minister in India itself. If com- 
munism fails in Asia, his attempts to appease Russia, 
to seat the Chinese Communists in the UN and to 
mediate the Korean war on these terms will surely 
make him unpopular. 

3. Nehru tries to discredit the West by saying that 
it does not understand Chinese and Asiatic problems. 
But Nehru himself badly errs at times in his estimate of 
Asiatic problems. For example, in his interview with 
Robert Trumbull in the New York Times Magazine 
for August 20, Nehru voiced the opinion that the aver- 
age Asiatic “won’t be swept away by that cry of Com- 
munist danger because he has not so much to lose.” 
An Asiatic may have less to lose in material wealth, it 
is true, than many Westerners. But his personal rights 
and political freedom are just as important to him as 
to a Westerner. Again, Nehru thinks “Asia’s major 
problem is agrarian,” and “most problems of Asia 
should be viewed against the background of attempts 
towards agrarian reform.” This sounds a lot like a 
Daily Worker editorial about Communist activities in 
China. 

He also contends that “there is no feeling by the 
people or the Government of China of any kind of sub- 
jection to the Soviet. They won their revolution with 
no help from the Soviet.” This personal opinion is con- 
tradicted by the open admission of Red Chinese lead- 
ers, including Chu Teh, commander of the Chinese 
Red Army, in July, 1949, that without the substantial 
help of the Soviet Union they could not have won 
their battles on the mainland. Mao Tse-tung, arriving 
in Moscow last December to celebrate Stalin’s birth- 
day (and sign a treaty of friendship), publicly ac- 
knowledged Red China’s debt to the Kremlin. This 
writer actually saw captured Soviet advisers and 
Soviet guns and other equipment which had fallen 
into the hands of the Nationalists. 

Nationalist China’s charge against the Soviet Union 
for the latter’s aid to the Chinese Communists in viola- 
tion of the Sino-Russian treaty of 1945 remains on 


the agenda for the next meeting of the General As- 
sembly of the UN, to open September 19. Nationalist 
China had a case to bring to the UN against Soviet 
military aid to the Chinese Communist army similar to 
the case the Korean Republic has. The chief differ- 
ence is that the UN has taken a stand in Korea. In the 
case of Nationalist China, through the faults of those 
who were in charge of China’s foreign policy during 
recent years, the appeal finally presented to the United 
Nations was made very late. Pandit Nehru seems un- 
aware of all this. 

The fact of the matter is that Nehru has taken the 
worst thought-system Western civilization has pro- 
duced—that of Karl Marx—and it seems to have blurred 
his vision of Asia. Basic Hindu philosophy and 
Gandhi's thought-system are based on concepts of 
morality and justice. Nehru’s statesmanship, although 
he is a disciple of Gandhi, seems to be governed by 
what he considers expediency. He endorses strangely 
Machiavellian policies and defends them on the score 
that he best understands the needs and aspirations of 
Asia. Actually, his statesmanship looks just as con- 
fused, ambiguous and dangerous to many Asiatics as 
it does to Westerners. 


War comes 
to organized labor 





Benjamin L. Masse 





Worn THE KOREAN WAR in its third month, a 
little stock-taking in the labor-management depart- 
ment would seem to be in order. Up till now, what 
has the fighting in Asia meant to the labor movement 
and to industrial relations? 

The war exploded so suddenly that even labor lead- 
ers cannot yet estimate what the impact has been, or 
what the future holds for union fortunes and labor- 
management relations. In a number of cases the first 
reactions of union leadership, like the first reactions 
of many housewives and businessmen, were purely 
spontaneous. Housewives stormed department stores 
and bought the corner grocer out. Businessmen scram- 
bled for inventories. They also raised prices just to 
be sure that the imposition of controls wouldn’t catch 
them with their prices down. The effect of all this 
hoarding, forward buying and price boosting was 
quickly noted in indexes of wholesale prices and living 
costs. They all headed upward. 

Labor leaders reacted instinctively. Haunted by a 
vision of wages frozen on one level after prices had 
jumped to a higher level, they went seeking fatter pay 
envelopes. As luck would have it, their job was made 
much easier by the cost-of-living clause in the General 
Motors contract. As GM adjusted pay upward to con- 
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form with advances in the consumers’ price index of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the unions found it 
easy, despite firm contracts not due to expire until 
the first of the year, to suggest an immediate wage 
adjustment. 

Many employers (but not steel management) bent 
a sympathetic ear. They, too, had memories of World 
War II when frozen wage inequities spawned a mul- 
titude of worker gripes and tempted employes to seek 
better-paying jobs. With the labor market already 
growing tight, they wanted no repetition of that par- 
ticular wartime headache. Chrysler granted a volun- 
tary wage increase and Ford quickly followed. Within 
a matter of weeks, hundreds of thousands of workers 
had caught up with the rising cost of living. From 
automobiles, the trend spread to other industries. Even 
the New England textile industry, which has not been 
able to grant a pay increase for more than two years, 
is likely to fall in line. 

In the event the President decides to clamp down, 
employers and union leaders are now wondering how 
a new War Labor Board will handle wage controls. 
Many contracts, imitating the GM 
contract, include an automatic cost- 
of-living clause. Will these clauses 
be outlawed for the duration, or 
will the principle they incorporate 
be extended to all wages? In the 
latter case, the Government will 
have to do a much better job of 
controlling the cost of living this 
time than it did during World War 
II. Otherwise inflation, feeding on a wage-price spiral, 
will destroy us just as effectively as will whatever Red 
enemy we happen to be fighting. 

The outbreak of war had political implications, too. 
Though all the Labor Day statements emanating from 
union sources stressed the need for political action, 
some observers believe that wartime preoccupation 
with economic issues has already diminished worker 
interest in the fall elections. Some GOP politicos are 
said to be elated over this development. Most of them 
figure that the Administration is vulnerable on foreign 
policy and envisage big political profits from a cam- 
paign stressing Cairo, Yalta, Potsdam and the alleged 
stupidity of the State Department. They don’t want 
the Taft-Hartley Act and other domestic issues pro- 
jected into the limelight. The deeper the unions be- 
come involved in dollars-and-cents collective bar- 
gaining, the harder the Administration will find it to 
stir workers up and send them to the polls crusading 
for repeal of Taft-Hartley. Up till now, the political 
arms of both the AFL and CIO have had small success 
in persuading the ordinary worker to part with a buck 
or two to finance their activity. If voluntary coniribu- 
tions don’t pick up soon, labor will play a much smaller 
role in the fall elections than it did in 1948. 

Another consequence of the Korean war may be 
a slowing down of efforts to achieve organic unity 
between the AFL and CIO. As Business Week noted 
in its issue of August 19, the war has influenced the 
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balance of power between the two big labor groups, 
The five-year period of peace, between 1945 and 1950, 
brought depression, not prosperity, to the CIO. It 
suffered heavy membership losses when war-swollen 
industries like aircraft and shipbuilding returned to a 
leisurely peacetime basis. More members were lost~ 
perhaps a million of them—when the Communists were 
given the gate. While nobody knows the exact figures, 
the CIO, which claimed six million members a few 
years ago, probably doesn’t have more than four mil- 
lion today. It is no secret that “Operation Dixie,” the 
drive to unionize the South, fell far short of expecta- 
tions. Add to this a succession of long, money-draining 
strikes, hardening employer resistance and an un- 
friendly Congress, and you have more than enough 
motivation to make organic unity with the AFL an 
appealing prospect. The past two months, however, 
have given the CIO a shot in the arm. As Business 
Week explains: 

Now, it’s a different story. In a mobilized economy, 

CIO’s industries are going to be busy. Manpower, 

and probably union strength, will increase, not 

ebb; So CIO no longer has to 
worry. That means less willing- 
ness to bargain with AFL, more 
insistence on equal status, less 
prospect of a quick settlement on 
organic unity. 
It’s possible that Business Week is 
exaggerating the power element in 
labor’s family relations. The power 
element is certainly there. But two 
other considerations must not be overlooked. 

The first is the very real fear which labor leaders 
have of the conservative coalition in Congress. That 
coalition has dominated domestic policy for the past 
decade. It has given the labor movement the Taft- 
Hartley Act, and labor leaders don’t know what it 
may give them next. They would feel safer if AFL and 
CIO were under the same tent. That is one reason 
why, despite clashes of principle and personal ani- 
mosities, they have lately broadened the area of politi- 
cal collaboration. 

In the second place, the urge for unity in American 
labor must not be underestimated. It has been an essen- 
tial part of our labor ethos since the founding days of 
the AFL. Practically all our important labor leaders, 
CIO as well as AFL, are products of that ethos. It is 
not the sort of thing men easily shake off. In view of 
the complex jurisidictional problems that have to be 
solved, nobody expected a speedy consummation of 
the unity talks which began last July 25. It remains to 
be seen whether the war will make the road to what 
John L. Lewis once grandiosely called “accouple- 
ment” any longer than it would have been anyway. 

The Korean war emphasized again the militant anti- 
Communist sentiment in both the AFL and CIO. Other 
people may be confused by the grim spectacle of 
American boys fighting and dying on a dismal penin- 
sula of Asia, but not our topflight labor leaders. Wil- 
liam Green, venerable but stil! active head of the AFL, 
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spoke their sentiments when he told an enormous 
Labor Day crowd at Soldier Field in Chicago: 

The call of the moment is for service and support 
of the country’s armed forces in Korea, who, along 
with the troops of other nations, are resisting the 
efforts of Communist Russia to establish Commu- 
oT not only in Korea, but throughout the 
world. 

Because we cherish the blessing of freedom, lib- 
erty and democracy, transmitted to us by a com- 
mon heritage, we will never surrender to commu- 
nism or appease totalitarianism. 

A number of governments in the world today would 
give almost anything to have that kind of support 
from their organized workers. Think of the difference 
it would make in Italy, for instance, or in France if 
the counterparts of the AFL and CIO in those lands 
solidly supported the Marshall Plan, the Atlantic Pact 
and other measures of collective security against 
Communist imperialism. Reading over the strong, un- 
equivocal statements of American labor in support of 
the Korean war and the rearmament program, one 
wonders whether our Government, in its propaganda 
effort, understands their true value and is making 
proper use of them. 

Despite the proven fakery of its claims to be the 
hope and salvation of the working class, Soviet Russia 
continues to hold a fascinating attraction for the 
downtrodden peoples of Asia, and of some Western 
countries as well. Victims of Communist propaganda, 
millions really believe that the Soviet Union stands for 
peace today and the United States for war. They ac- 
tually suspect that this peace-loving country is pre- 
pared to use the atomic bomb to make the world safe 
for capitalism. The only people among us who can 
speak out effectively against these Soviet lies are the 
workers, since the workers of other lands will believe 
nobody else. Is this sufficiently understood in the 
higher reaches of the State Department? 

The appeal of American labor to the workers of 
other lands is strengthened, not weakened, by the 
otherwise regrettable fact that U.S. Communists have 
managed to maintain a tiny minority position in our 
trade unions. This proves to ‘:ign workers that 
American workers are really free, free even to follow 
Communist leadership if they so desire. That only a 
small number of them have elected to abuse their lib- 
erty pretty well explodes the Soviet claim to be the 
vanguard of the working class. Even in New York, 
where the Stalinists have their largest concentration 
of power, they are increasingly hard put to it to mus- 
ter any kind of Jabor support for their perpetual 
demonstrations. 

Like the odious deal Stalin concocted with Hitler in 
1939, the open aggression of Russia’s North Korean 
puppets is making it daily more difficult for the Com- 
munists in American labor to maintain their position. 
Originally they achieved power not by standing hon- 
estly as Communists, but by posing as militant leaders 
devoted to the welfare of the worker. Now the }->vean 
war is smoking them out. Revolt is brewing even in 


such a tightly-controlled outfit as Harry Bridges’ West 
Coast longshoremen. If this war goes on much longer, 
even the most innocent American workers will under- 
stand the score. That goes for the members of certain 
packinghouse locals in Chicago, for a number of UE 
locals scattered through General Electric and West- 
inghouse, and for a good many department store 
workers in New York and Philadelphia. On the Com- 
munist issue, the leadership of labor is frequently 
way ahead of the rank and file. 

As I mentioned above, the presence of some 
Communist-dominated unions in American labor has 
strengthened its hand abroad. It has not, however, 
helped the country at home. Some of these unions bar- 
gain for workers in strategic industries where sabotage 
could hurt the war effort. The Korean war underlines 
the necessity of a concerted labor drive on the remain- 
ing CP strongholds in American trade unionism. 

What the Korean war will do to collective bargain- 
ing and to labor-management relations in general, is 
anybody’s guess. Neither labor nor management wants 
the Government to take over, as it did during World 
War II. Yet both realize that if the fighting in Korea 
turns out to be only a prelude to global war, free col- 
lective bargaining will be out for the duration. It 
might even be necessary to adopt some form of labor 
conscription, with Washington directing workers to 
jobs where they are most needed. In that event, some 
way will have to be found to protect the rights which 
many workers have acquired in private pension funds. 
That is a delicate complication which scarcely existed 
last time. 

As yet, the Government has made no move to exact 
a no-strike, no-lockout pledge from labor and manage- 
ment. It will probably not do so until it decides that 
something more than partial mobilization is needed to 
deal with the Communist threat. Labor and manage- 
ment are to be permitted for the time being to carry 
on as usual. If they do a good job, keeping strikes to a 
minimum and holding wages and industrial prices 
within bounds, they may, barring an extension of the 
war, escape regimentation. Much depends on the reso- 
iution of the current dispute in electrical manufactur- 
ing and on what happens in coal and steel after the 
first of the year. In none of these critical industries 
can the Government even contemplate a serious work 
stoppage. 

Some months ago, Eric Johnston, former head of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, thought that the time 
was ripe for another labor-management conference. 
Such a meeting, he hoped, might lead te agreements 
that would obviate the need for further Government 
interference in industrial relations. The time is even 
riper now. The Korean war may be giving American 
labor and management a providential chance to prove 
that, when the chips are down, freedom can be just 
as efficient as regimentation—if not more so. For such 
a demonstration the confused peoples of the world 
never had a greater need. 
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The case for 
Esperanto 





John LaFarge 





O. ONE POINT everyone appears agreed who has tried 
to follow United Nations proceedings over television. 
It is difficult to find anything more tiresome and time- 
consuming than listening to consecutive translations of 
speeches into different languages. Attempts at “simul- 
taneous” translations are only a makeshift. I have not 
yet asked anyone who did not agree that if a universal 
auxiliary language could be used by all speakers in the 
UN, everybody concerned would be vastly happier. 
The supporters of Esperanto, as a “practical and easy- 
to-learn interlanguage,” could not have chosen a bet- 
ter time psychologically than August 2 just past, to 
present their petition to the United Nations, asking the 
UN to “give urgent and serious consideration” to the 
need for such an international language. 

“In view of the world-wide use of Esperanto, the 
only auxiliary language which has had appreciable 
success,” the petition requests the United Nations “to 
help to spread the use of the language in every pos- 
sible way, for example, by encouraging its teaching in 
schools where teachers are available, and developing 
its use in travel, international commerce and corre- 
spondence.” 

Albums containing the statements of 492 organiza- 
tions, with a combined membership of 15,454,780, 
were presented by a delegation of the Universal Es- 
peranto Association and the Esperanto Association of 
North America. On August 6, some 2,500 delegates 
from thirty-four countries met in Paris for the thirty- 
fifth annual congress of Esperantists. The delegates 
included a few from Eastern European countries, but 
none from Russia, which bans Esperanto. George 
Alan Connor, secretary of the Esperanto Association of 
North America, estimates that at least 1,500,000 per- 
sons now speak the language and use it daily, and that 
nearly 5,000 speak it in the United States. Ever wider 
support is reported by Dr. William Solzbacher, presi- 
dent of the same Association, who is one of the chief 
promoters of the Esperanto movement in the United 
States. 

The case for Esperanto, as well as the difficulties 
that attend the use of any existing language, or Latin, 
as a substitute for it, was ably and interestingly pre- 
sented in an article by the Reverend Gabriel Pausback, 
O.Carm., in AMerica for August 21, 1943. The article 
was followed, incidentally, by many requests for further 
information about Esperanto. A line to the Esperanto 
Association of North America, which has its headquar- 
ters at 114 West 16th Street, New York 11, N. Y., will 
bring immediate aid to the inquirer as to grammar, 
literature, etc. 
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Never before in world history has it been so impor- 
tant that people of common ideals and aspirations 
should be able to communicate with one another in 
a common language. What Esperanto can contribute 
to military, diplomatic and cultural understanding 
in the present critical situation is here discussed by 
America’s former Editor-in-Chief. 


Since such information, along with the arguments in 
favor of Esperanto is readily obtainable, I shall con- 
tent myself merely with stating my own personal 
view. I believe that the time has now come to estab- 
lish Esperanto once and for all as an accepted interna- 
tional auxiliary language for the entire non-Commu- 
nist world. It has been in existence for over sixty years 
and has been knocking at our doors for over forty-five 
years. It has held its own against all rivals in the auxili- 
ary-language field. Its need was never so plain and 
urgent as it is today, and nothing is gained by further 
delay. From among the many reasons that could be 
alleged for this last statement, I should like to dwell 
upon one or two. 


THE NEED OF THE MOMENT 


There is a most pressing need at this moment to 
remove every obstacle to easy, free, constant inter- 
change of thought among all peoples and persons in 
the world who believe in God, who are waging the 
spiritual battle—as individuals or in groups—against 
the menace of Marxian or nihilistic materialism. Such 
interchange is needed on every level, whether it be 
that of cloistered scholars or of the ordinary man in 
the street, among youth organizations and among 
international educational and cultural bodies of every 
kind. It is the sort of spiritual interchange which 
UNESCO should be promoting; but so far UNESCO’s 
objectives remain confused because of the member- 
ship of Russia and her satellites. 

Let me take a simple example to make this clear. A 
Catholic writer or scholar is a bit lonely in these 
days if he does not correspond with Catholic writers 
and scholars in other countries. He craves personal 
contact with intellectual or professional confréres in 
Italy, France, Spain, Portugal, Germany, Holland, Bel- 
gium and so on, not just out of curiosity, but because 
we need now all the companionship of the spirit that 
we can possibly muster. In his message to the 21st 
Pax Romana Congress at Amsterdam, on August 31 of 
this year, our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, stated that 
the urgency of problems faced by our generation 
renders imperative the community of efforts toward 
mutual understanding by all right-minded and sincere 
souls. He appealed to Catholic students of all coun- 
tries and Catholic intellectuals of all professions to 
increase their fruitful exchanges and peace-furthering 
contacts. Not everyone, however, enjoys reading for- 
eign languages, and few persons can write a foreign 
language with ease and fluency. Even so lucid and 
regular a language as Spanish—the best candidate for 
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an international language of any of the existing na- 
tional tongues—presents countless subtleties of vocabu- 
lary and idiom when the non-Castilian-speaking writer 
tries to express himself in it. 

Esperanto can claim the following unequivocal ad- 
vantages for the interchange of world thought. You 
can express in it everything that is of general impor- 
tance and interest, no matter how subtle and recondite; 
and you can do this more accurately and copiously 
than in some of the existing literary languages of the 
Western world. Furthermore, it is not difficult to ex- 
press yourself correctly, without a constant fear of 
committing the odd twists that mark the writer who 
is wrestling with a language not his own. Esperanto— 
within human limits—is a lingua franca of accuracy as 
well as of understanding. 


APPROVAL BY POPES 


Four Popes—Pius X, Benedict XV, Pius XI and Pius 
XII—have recognized the potential value of Esperanto. 
Says Father Pausback, in the America article referred 
to: 

Pope Pius X, besides sending his papal blessing on 

more than one occasion to the International Con- 

gresses of Catholic Esperantists, expressed himself 
thus: “I recognize the usefulness of Esperanto to 
preserve unity among the Catholics of the world. 

Esperanto has indeed a great future before it.” 


Catholic unity is not just a given fact that you admire 
and do nothing about. This unity must be realized and 
activated in the lives of Catholics, which means that 
we must strive to become conscious and make others 
conscious of this oneness of faith, of worship, of jurid- 
ically and spiritually corporate existence in Christ’s 
Mystical Body. The Latin language fulfills its own 
special function in the maintenance and promotion of 
the sense of Christian unity. It will always hold a ven- 
erated and privileged place, but Latin cannot be 
expected to provide a means of general, popular inter- 
course, even among peoples of the Latin rite and of 
one-time Roman culture. It can never afford such a 
means of popular intercourse among all the nations 
and peoples of the globe. 

Is it not possible that Esperanto may help toward 
a solution of some of the problems that attend a use 
of the vernacular in the liturgy? As a sort of universal 
vernacular, it has already considerable use for devo- 
tional purposes, and as a means of understanding and 
participating in the liturgy. Since Esperanto is founded 
upon Latin, with a basically Latin vocabulary and 
vocal structure, I believe that its widespread use would 
create a more favorable condition for the preservation 
of liturgical Latin than is now the case among the 
“non-Latin” nations. The Chinese or the Burman who 
is used to saying, in Esperanto, Mi kredas en Dio, (“I 
believe in God”) will not hear mere gibberish when 
at Mass the Church sings Credo in Unum Deum. 

Joseph Stalin, that distinguished philologist, was 
quoted recently as expressing the opinion that some 
time, of course, all men will speak an “international 





language,” but that it must be an “evolution,” not an 
artificial creation. I regret to differ with so high an 
authority. All languages are more or less artificial, 
once they express abstract and widely international- 
ized ideas, technical expressions—legal, scientific, 
philosophical and otherwise. To put it differently, the 
deliberate and planned creation of language-forms for 
such purposes is a general and quite natural phenom- 
enon, seen in lots of recently revived or amplified na- 
tional languages in Europe and elsewhere. Anyhow, 
we are discussing merely an auxiliary language, not— 
what Stalin has in mind—something to be substituted 
for existing modes of speech. The test of a language 
is not its historical origin, at best a confused and mixed 
affair, but its actual use: a pragmatic test. Esperanto 
has stood that test. Why then should we further delay 
its use? 

Mark Starr, one of the most skillful of all labor edu- 
cators, discovered that even an elementai/ idea of the 
language enabled him to talk with plenty of Esperanto 
speakers among the workers in any country of Europe 
or Asia. 

If among the troops of the various nations whom we 
expect soon to see joining with the Americans under 
General MacArthur's high 
command there were at least 
a leaven of Esperanto-speak- 
ing officers and men, what 
an amount of confusion and 
i cross-purposes could be 
\ Ch, et AN saved! If the volunteers 
i whom the Netherlands, Thai- 
land and Turkey at date of 
writing are sending to his aid could use some Esperanto 
as a means of communication, they could snap all the 
more readily into the Korean campaign, especially since 
few Americans know Dutch and much fewer any Si- 
amese or Turkish. This would immensely assist the 
hard-worked chaplains trying to minister to men of 
these different nations. Back in 1906 a leaflet entitled 
Esperanto Guide to the Red Cross proposed that ques- 
tions and answers contained in the leaflet should be 
memorized in time of peace, in order to improve the 
understanding between nationals in time of war. 

Transfer this picture to the world scene, and the 
value of such an interlanguage becomes the more 
apparent. Esperanto is not a “key to world peace.” It 
cannot perform miracles; it could be used by enemies 
as well as by friends. But at the present moment our 
friends are furthering it and not our enemies, and it is 
a very useful instrument in the work for world peace. 
If we expect to counteract phony world-peace move- 
ments, like the Stockholm petition (Am. 8/26, p. 521), 
the cause of genuine peace badly needs the aid of a 
world-wide means of communication. At an hour when 
the decent people of all nations are obliged to work, 
fight, think and pray together, we cannot safely neglect 
the use of such a powerful instrument, we cannot 
delay its introduction: la enkonduko de Esperanto por 
la interlingvo de la populoj de la mondo. 
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Poets in action 
Mary Stack McNiff 








‘he DEFENSE OF POETRY was upheld in vigorous 
fashion before several hundreds at the Poetry Con- 
ference which took place at the Harvard Summer 
School, August 14-18. So forthright and heated were 
many of the discussions that the defense took on many 
aspects of an all-out offensive. The large audiences 
which gathered on three hot and humid nights to 
listen to the panel of modern poets were in them- 
selves a testimony to the importance of poetry, its 
relevance to the needs of the human spirit, and its 
function amid the stresses of our times. 

Canada, England, France and the United States 
were represented in the list of poets which included 
John Crowe Ransom, Frank R. Scott, John Ciardi, 
Richard Wilbur, Randall Jarrell, Peter Viereck, Mer- 
rill Moore, Stephen Spender, A. M. Klein, Marianne 
Moore, Robert Lowell, Pierre Emmanuel, Kenneth 
Burke, Elliott Coleman, Donald Davidson, Theodore 
Roethke and Maurice Roy Ridley. Harry Levin of 
Harvard University was an able chairman with his 
happy gift for cooling off the heat (figurative, at least ) 
and making to shine every ray of light. William Y. 
Elliott, Director of the Summer School, charmed the 
audiences by demonstrating that an expert in govern- 
ment could participate enthusiastically in the discus- 
sion and, furthermore, could read some of his own 
verse for the visiting poets. 


“It WERE No SHAME” 


Discussing the topic Poetry and the Modern World, 
John Crowe Ransom deplored the “nausea” of modern 
poets and urged that their vision be directed away 
from the negative and toward “the eternal recurrence 
of primitive affections.” Stephen Spender, assigned to 
speak on Poetry and Science, asserted that poets must 
meet the context of their time. He went on to say that 
the present-day poets do not introduce new theories 
of science into their poetry as was common in the 
nineteenth century; they do, however, make extensive 
use of scientific artifacts in their poetic imagery. Peter 
Viereck gave the conference a rallying cry when 
he applied to poetry the ancients’ declaration that 
the beauty of Helen justified a war: “It were no 
shame . .. !” In calling for a return to classical purity 
and clarity, he criticized the perversely obscure by 
describing bh’ idea of “hard-won simplicity” in verse 
and citing Robert Frost as its best exemplar. 

During the question period following the talks, the 
subject of the epic came up; interest was centered 
chiefly in its absence from modern poetry. This topic 
was to recur several times during the week, touching 
as it did on the nature of the heroic in the present day, 
the capacities and scope of the poets, and the relations 
between the poet and the public. 

The quesion of obscurity in modern poetry was 
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thoroughly aired on Tuesday evening. Marianne 
Moore, referring to her current work in translating 
the fables of LaFontaine, emphasized the value of 
precision of words in relation to meaning, and stated 
her credo that the poet “must be as clear as one’s 
natural reticence allows one to be.” Randall Jarrell’s 
defense of obscurity led him into a bitter attack on 
the reading public with its level of comprehension 
lowered by its addiction to the comic book, television 
and the whole range of mechanistic and passive enter- 
tainment. His was a cry of despair, except for the 
forlorn hope that poets and readers alike might do 
their best to narrow the gulf between them. 


POETRY AND THE SPIRIT 


Pierre Emmanuel followed with a strong affirmation 
of the spirit of man; he declared that today’s hero is 
likely to be a lonely soul, unaware of the communion 
in spirit that all men should share. He called upon the 
poets to champion the cause of ideals, lest in war-torn 
times they lose their meaning. It is impossible to give 
a thumb-nail description of the spirited and spiritual 
nature of Emmanuel’s talk; its im, act brought his 
listeners to their feet with a burst of applause, and at 
least one resounding “Bravo!” rang from the speakers’ 
platform. With consummate tact, not to mention a 
sense of the dramatic, the chairman adjourned the 
meeting on the spot. More than one observer counted 
this the high point of the week’s proceedings. 

Kenneth Burke’s talk was given on Wednesday eve- 
ning in addition to the planned round-table discussion 
of The Poet and his Problems. Burke outlined a sys- 
tematic formula for a modern epic according to Mac- 
Kail’s twelve-point analysis of the Aeneid. In response 
to a question, A. M. Klein made out a case for Joyce’s 
Ulysses as fulfilling epic requirements. Someone from 
the audience asked the panel whether the poet could 
look to anything beyond man, and almost by common 
consent the question was turned over to Pierre Em- 
manuel who replied with an emphatic and sibilant 
“Yes!” He then restated his ideas of the night before 
in terms more specifically spiritual. Man must look to 
Christ, he said, because only in the light of His Death 
and Resurrection could man find hope and meaning in 
the present nightmare of anguish. There was truth 
in the observation made later that it was poetic justice 
that the strongest note of affirmation, on the deepest 
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philosophical and religious levels, should come from 
battered and humbled France. 

In the informal sessions of the conference which 
took place in the presence of a few guests in the air- 
conditioned Forum Room of the Lamont Library, the 
poets relaxed with ash trays at their elbows and the 
discussion became freer and more technical. Should 
the traditional forms be maintained? Or, as John 
Ciardi among others held, should the content dictate 
the form? Stephen Spender asked if anyone ever 
thought a whole sonnet, and John Crowe Ransom re- 
plied that he thought Wordsworth might have after 
his long devotion to the sonnets of Milton. Would 
poetry always find its expression in verse of some 
form? 

Were the epic and heroic, perhaps, being sung today 
in forms not yet recognized as such (Churchill’s 
speeches were ventured as an example)? The military 
notes of defense and attack were emphasized as one 
speaker protested vehemently that such talk amounted 
to handing over the keys of the fortress. Citing Shake- 
speare, Kenneth Burke asked if there were not a prose 
which ascended above the level of poetry, just as most 
poetry stood above the level of prose. Definitions were 
offered, amended and rejected—there are no tidy con- 
clusions to sessions like these. 


READINGS 


On Tuesday and Wednesday afternoons the poets 
were asked to read from their own writings. (The en- 
tire proceedings of the conference were recorded on 
tape.) Stimulating as the discussions might be, these 
readings, so informal and so varied, provided hours 
of delight for the fortunate listeners. Not all the voices 
were so beautiful as Stephen Spender’s, but as each 
man read with the stress and cadence of his own in- 


‘tention, his verse became strong, direct and meaning- 


ful. Poetry when listened to makes light of obscurities. 
The poets did a little listening too, as they heard, on 
records, T. S. Eliot and Yeats reading their poetry, 
Joyce doing a selection from Ulysses, Fred Norris 
Robinson reading Chaucer, and other selections of 
their choosing. 

Throughout all these meetings, the two ideas of the 
absence of the heroic element and the failure to reach 
the intelligent but non-expert reading public cropped 
up often enough to establish a kind of pattern. A 
challenge to both notions was thrown out by Donald 
Davidson when he asserted that poetry has been los- 
ing ground ever since it has been hampered by the 
discipline of the printed word, that poets are too much 
influenced by the demands of print, and that they can 
no longer recite their works, but must read. (He was 
definitely borne out in the last statement by the hur- 
ried demand upon the library assistant to provide 
the visitors with copies of their own works for reading 
aloud. ) 

These same two themes found a meeting ground 
in Albert Lord’s talk on The Oral Epic in which he 
told about the epic as it is sung today in Yugoslavia, 


illustrating his remarks with records from Harvard's 
Milman Parry collection. In remote, mountainous sec- 
tions of Yugoslavia, epics are still sung—and the lis- 
teners are not wanting. Thanks to Mr. Lord and the 
peasant farmers of Yugoslavia, the conference came 
to a close on an epic note. 

But even as these matters were being discussed, 
evidence in the next room gave proof that, given the 
chance to hear spoken poetry, listeners are not want- 
ing right here at home. In the library’s George H. 
Woodberry Poetry Room, an average of fifty persons 
a day, mostly undergraduates, sit listening intently 
around the turntables, light-weight earphones on their 
heads, copies of the verse in their hands. From Homer 
and Virgil to Eliot and Spender they can enjoy poetry 
returned to its original medium of communication. 


The advantages of the Poetry Room, with its superb 
technical equipment and extensive library of record- 
ings, had their origin in 1927 when Associate Professor 
Frederick C. Packard started looking around for 
spoken records to use in 
his classes in dramatic in- 
terpretation. Using what 
amounted to a cumbersome 
office dictating machine, he 
had his students record 
their voices; the experi- 
mental laboratory produced 
a kind of playback equip- 
ment with an amplifier. 
Oddly enough, these early 
attempts were wire record- 
ings—piano wire. 

As technological ad- 
vances were made in recording and playback appa- 
ratus, the growth of the record collection was made 
possible by the endowment of the Morris Gray Lec- 
tures which brought outstanding modern poets to the 
university for lectures and readings. Such noted vis- 
itors, and any others who happened by, were invited 
to make recordings of their verse. Actors, as well, have 
recorded the works of various poets. It is an interest- 
ing experience, for example, to hear “The Journey of 
the Magi” recited by John Gielgud and then by Eliot 
himself. Robert Speaight has recorded poems of John 
Donne, Gerard Manley Hopkins and Thomas Merton. 
The collection has grown rich through the years until 
now students keep four turntables busy for private 
listening, while classes make use of the loudspeaker 
equipment in the Forum Room. 

Spoken poetry seems to be coming into its own. 
Besides the Harvard Vocarium Discs available through 
the Harvard College Library, a recent listing includes 
the “London Library of Recorded English,” the Li- 
brary of Congress’ “Twentieth Century Poets in Eng- 
lish,” Pleasure Dome, edited by Lloyd Frankenberg, 
and the highly successful recorded version of T. S. 
Eliot’s The Cocktail Party. 


Perhaps we are on the way to recapturing an au- 
dience for the poet, granted, of course, that the poet 
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will not try too hard to make himself inaccessible. 
Perhaps the readers and lovers of poetry are “a happy 
few” as Stephen Spender said, but cannot these few 
extend the opportunity to share by amplifying their 
gentle voices and doing something more constructive 
than moaning at the materialistic horror in which we 
live? It is trite to remark that all the mechanical evi- 
dences of progress are indifferent things which may 
be put to good use as well as bad. 

Suppose that parents and teachers would make use 
of these records of spoken poetry to train a new gen- 


would be using most modern gadgets in order that 
they might slip back into the tradition of their ances- 
tors—whether in ancient Athens, in the mountains of 
Yugoslavia, or around a turf fire in an Irish cottage. 
And in listening to poetry, they themselves might 
learn to read aloud, discovering the warmth and the 
bond in communication as God made it. 

A week of such intense delight, spiritual and intel- 
lectual, as that provided by the Poetry Conference 
is bound to stir up such visions and dreams. But there 
is no need for apology or defense. “It were no 
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New Associates 


SUSTAINING 
Donnelly, Joseph M., Houghton, Mich. 


Horne, Mr. and Mrs. John, Evanston, IIl. 


CooPERATING 


Blitman, Mrs. Nathan A., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Bourgoine, Joseph J., Bronxville, N. Y. 

Butler, Margaret C., Toledo, O. 

Clough, Maynard, St. Paul, Minn. 
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N. Y. 
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Grady, Joseph J., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Reiner, John S., Chicago, IIl. 
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Tupper, Perrin J., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Walsh, Thomas J., New York, N. Y. 

Whyte, Mrs. A. G., Jr., Scarsdisie, N. Y. 
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CHARTER 
Derschug, Mrs. John N., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Timpany, Philip H., Boston, Mass. 
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Farley, Elsie Sloan, New York, N. Y. 
Karl, Peter A., Utica, N. Y. 
McKenzie, Mrs. D. C., Sr., Lake City, 
Minn. 


Montgomery, Francis S., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Moody, John, New York, N. Y. 

Puente, John J., Chicago, III. 


CoopERATING 

Bingham, Charles C., Kew Gardens, Long 

Island, N. Y. 
Brzuchalski, Ted S., Baltimore, Md. 
Burgoyne, John D., Washington, D. C. 
Byrne, Catherine, Baltimore, Md. 
Cashin, W. M., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Drew, J. E., Bronxville, N. Y. 
Durkin, Mary G., Cazenovia, N. Y. 
Fenelon, Richard J., Waterloo, Ia. 
Gallagher, Bernard J., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Hillenbrand, Dr. Harold, Chicago, III. 
Houck, William S., Cleveland, O. 
Hughes, Elmer C., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Hughes, Richard T., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Jenkins, Louis P., La Plata, Md. 
Krispinsky, Rev. Joseph A., Warren, O. 
Logan, Mr. and Mrs. James, Denver, Colo. 
Loveland, Theodore A., St. Paul, Minn. 
McDougall, Natt, Portland, Ore. 
McHugh, Rose J., Washington, D. C. 
Mangano, Benedict T., Albany, N. Y. 





Markert, Pat, Towson, Md. 

Molz, Joseph T., Baltimore, Md. 

Niederlander, Mrs. D. R., New Orleans, 
La. 

Paul, J. M., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Phoenix, Mr. and Mrs. William David, 
Denver, Colo. 

Powers, Maurice W., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Ramond, Mrs. Albert, Highland Park, Il. 

Riddick, Mrs. Willard J., New Orleans, 
La. 

Ritter, Most Rev. Joseph E., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Schmiedeke, William V., Inglewood, Calif. 

Scott, Dr. Joseph T., New Orleans, La. 

Sheridan, Bernard J., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Siegmund, Nicholas M., St. Cloud, Minn. 

Smith, Virginia Ann, Hamilton, O. 

Stoutenburg, H. Wm., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Swint, Most Rev. Dr. John, Wheeling, 
West Va. 

Teed; John W., Long Beach, Calif. 

Touhey, John T., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Vigelis, Mrs. Anthony J., Wildwood, N. J. 

Wharton, Mrs. Julia Grace, New Orleans, 
La. 
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Three U. S. chronicles 


FROM VERSAILLES TO THE 
NEW DEAL 


By Harold U. Faulkner. Yale University 
Press. 366p. $6. 











THE NEW DEAL AND 
WORLD AFFAIRS 





By Allan Nevins. Yale University Press. 
314p. $6. 


The student of American history will es- 
pecially welcome these latest additions 
to the “Chronicles of America” series. 
The “Chronicles” have long enjoyed a 
reputation for scholarly analysis and lucid 
style. The authors of these two volumes 
easily keep the pace set by their many 
predecessors. 

Professor Faulkner’s From Versailles to 
the New Deal faithfully chronicles the 
Harding-Coolidge-Hoover era. One key 
to the tragedy of the period was the Gov- 
ernment’s desire to return to good old 
conservatism which, to Republican lead- 
ers, meant allowing “big business to dic- 
tate the rules of the game and manage 
the economic life of the nation with vir- 
tually no restraint.” 

An even more poisonous virus was the 
worship of material success which so 
completely characterized the period. The 
development of cultural values gave way 
to material standards; the scholar, artist 
and spiritual leader gave place to the 
glorified businessman. This “business- 
man’s civilization” reaped a harvest of 
moral disintegration and intellectual con- 
fusion which paved the way for the col- 
lapse that was to come. 

Professor Faulkner’s conclusion is par- 
ticularly well put: 

In a world shaken to its very founda- 
tion by a catastrophic war, political 
leaders eagerly sought to return to an 
- that egal never be revived. Then, 
blinded b ious prosperity, they 
assured ode. ves that their policies 
were good. While fundamental issues 
were ignored or evaded, social, politi- 
cal and economic morality decayed. 
After the sowing of such a wind, a 
whirlwind of disaster was almost in- 
evitable. 
The New Deal and World Affairs sur- 
veys America’s role in international af- 
fairs from 1933 to 1945. In the light of 
events of the past decade, it is difficult 
to appreciate the fact that no more than 
twenty years ago this country was firmly 
bound to the principle of isolationism. In 
the early days of the Roosevelt era the 
State Department reported that “much of 
public opinion in this country did not ac- 
cept the thesis that a European war could 
vitally affect the security of the United 
States, or that an attack on the United 
States was possible.” As late as January, 
1938, a Gallup poll showed that 70 per- 
cent of a cross-section of the American 
population desired total withdrawal from 
the Orient. 





BOOKS 











Professor Nevins describes the experi- 
ments in neutrality in the early ’thirties, 
the failure of collective security by 1936, 
and America’s gradual abandonment of 
isolationism under the leadership of the 
Roosevelt Administration against the op- 
position of a hostile Congress and a sus- 
picious public. Though he is happy to re- 
cord its demise, the author presents a dis- 
passionate analysis of both the causes and 
effects of American isolationism. 

The second part of the volume deals 
with the global diplomacy during the 
Second World War and the attempts to 
establish a new world order. Professor 
Nevins reveals little that is not already 
known but deals with this highly complex 
material in a most scholarly and lucid 
manner. Few will disagree with his state- 
ment that, at Teheran, Great Britain and 
the United States “conceded to Stalin, in 
effect if not explicitly, a decisive voice in 
fixing her future political relations with 
Poland, Finland, Rumania, Bulgaria and 
Hungary; and they thus went far toward 
establishing that Russian dominance in 
these areas which was to be so momen- 
tous a fact after the war.” Later difficul- 
ties with the Soviet Union, however, the 
author blames more on Russian bad faith 
than on Anglo-American generosity. 

One cannot but wonder if the Anglo- 
Saxon Powers had any good reason to ex- 
pect, in the light of the Molotov-Ribben- 
trop Pact of 1939 and Stalin’s frequent 
refusal to cooperate during the war, that 
the Soviet Union would live up to its 
commitments. 

Cuar.es P, BRUDERLE 





THE ERA OF FRANKLIN D. 
ROOSEVELT 





By Denis W. Brogan. Yale University 
Press. 382p. $6. 


This volume of the series is a sympathetic 
narrative account of the New Deal era, 
beginning with the panic and depression 
of the early ’thirties and ending with the 
sudden death of Mr. Roosevelt on April 
12, 1945. Mr. Brogan does not permit 
himself to become embroiled in the vari- 
ous controversies enkindled by the New 
Deal. With a Spartan economy of words, 
he passes in brief and skillful review the 
short-lived NRA program, the revolt of 
labor, the farmers and AAA, the battle 
over the Supreme Court, TVA, the war 
tasks of the Roosevelt Administration, 
and the four successful political cam- 
paigns of the late President. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter in 
the book is the last, because Mr. Brogan 
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READ what one parent 
; thinks about 


GILMOUR ACADEMY 


“] think it only fitting and 


to express our thanks for the 
fine job you and your Staff have 
done for our son. In the year’s 
time that he has been at GIL- 
> MOUR his attitude, self-confi- 
2 dence and ability to comprehend 
have improved greatly. At the 
time he entered your school last 
fall, we did not know what to 
§ think, and it is a source of great 
> satisfaction to know that you 
had an answer for us.” 


A FATHER. 
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CONVENT OF MARY IMMACULATE 

KEY WEST, FLORIDA 

Resident and Day Sehool for Girls 

by the Sisters of the Holy Name, Fully 
offering ty elementary and high 
school — a ‘focal and —— trumental Music. 
vantage of ocean . ideal climate. 
Address Sister Superior 





ST: JOHN’ 


Preparatory School 
Danvers, Mass. 


Conducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Accredited Boarding School for High School Boys 


Address 
Headmaster, Box W, for catalog 





REGIS COLLEGE 
WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offers B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
CURRICULA 


Liberal Arte—Commerce—Home Economics 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
Address: The Registrar 





COLLEGE OF 
ST. TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities. Registered for teachers License 
by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of Music is main- 
tained in connection with the college. Picturesquely 
located on the upper Mississippi. One hundred acre 
campus Ser ved by the ‘“‘Zephyr,’’ ‘‘Hiawatha,’ 

the ‘‘400.”” ONLY FIVE 'HOUES FROM CHICAGO. 











GILMOUR ACADEMY 


Gates Mills (Cleveland) Ohio 
Resident Preparatory School for Boys 






Conduct.d by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre 
Dame, Indiana. Fully accredited tour years college 


preparatury course. Situated in suburban Cleve- 
land, enjoying all the facilities afforded by the 
city’s libraries, galleries, museums, etc. Distinctive 
rural-home atmosphere. 133-acre campus. Educa- 
tional, cultural, and physical training programs. 
Major and minor sports program for every student. 


Srother Theophane Schmitt, C.S.C. 
Headmaster 


SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Fully Accredited. Conducted by 


Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education, Teacher Training, 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre- 
Medical Courses, Two Year Ter- 
minal Courses in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 





Beautiful Buildings 
Interesting Campus Life 
For further information address the Dean 





Mount St. John Academy 


Gladstone, New Jersey 


A secondary school for resident and day students. 
College preparatory, general and commercial courses. 
Beautiful buildings located on 300 acres—a fairy- 
land of natural beauty and scenic grandeur. Ample 
facilities for outdoor and indoor sports—swimming 
pool, tennis, archery, basketball, etc. Music, choral 
singing, dramaties. Scholastic Program designed to 
promote the best interests of the individual students. 
Boarders $60 monthly; day students, tuition free. 


Sisters of St. John the Baptist 
Phone: Peapack 8-0247 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 63, 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 
Liberal Arts, Nursing, ye Education, 
Pedagogy. Approved by the Association of 
American Universities. Campus bordering 

Hudson River. 
One-half hour from Grand Central Station, 
ew York City 
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Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.8. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts, 
Confers’ B.B., degrees. Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics, 
EXTENSION: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson Park, 
Severn N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th St., 
New York, N. Y. ‘Address Reverend Mother. 





ACADEMY OF 
MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 
Country School for Girls 


Founded in 1847, Chartered by the Regents. Accred- 
ited by the Middle States age Beautifully 
located among the Ramapo Hills. College Prepara- 
ad and General ——¥ Art, Music, Dramatics, 

Home Economics. Athictics, including all sports. 
Send for illustrated catalog A. Phone Tuxedo 230. 





SCHOOL OF THE 
HOLY CHILD 


Accredited; College Preparatory and General 
Course, Art, Music, Dramatics, Outdoor Sports. 
en' 


Resident and Day School, Jr. and Sr. t. 
In beautiful Ramapo Valley, 40 minutes from New 
York City. Catalogue. UFFERN " 
Address: The Prefect NEW YORK 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 
Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Course in Arts and Sciences, 
pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. Un- 
usually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 





TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
A Catholic caiation & for the Higher 
ducation of Women 


Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 
For particulars address the Secretary of the College. 





NOTRE DAME ACADEMY 


Staten Island, N. Y. 
Resident and Day School 
Conducted by the Religious of the 
Congregation of Notre Dame 
SEPARATE JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 
High School: College Preparatory and General 
Courses. Art, Music, Dramatics, Athletics, Riding. 
Chartered by the Regents. Accredited by the 
Middle Atlantic States Association 
Ideally located overlooking New York Harbor 
Telephone Gibraltar 7-0291 


Grymes Hill 
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finally permits himself the luxury of a 
few personal observations. The experi- 
ence of other great changes in human so- 
cieties suggests that the friends and ene- 
mies of the New Deal attributed too 
much to it and to its leader. No revolu- 
tion is complete or new, and so it was, 
Mr. Brogan believes, with the New Deal. 
He champions the view that, had the Re- 
publicans won in 1932, faced with the 
crisis of 1938, they must have resorted 
to expedients that would have differed 
only in detail from some of those adopt- 
ed by the Democratic Administration. 
Party theories and even deeply rooted 
principles, he contends, would have given 
way under the pressure of events. 

Even if there had been a second Hoo- 
ver Administration, Mr. Brogan is con- 
vinced that the depression had opened 
so many wounds, had forced the asking 
of so many questions that even the re- 
turn of “normalcy” could not have healed 
the wounds or silenced the questioners. 
Some kind of new deal, therefore, was in- 
evitable. 

The major accomplishment of the New 
Deal, in the opinion of the author, was 
that it kept alive in the breast of the 
average American the faith that this na- 
tion was still the last best hope of the 
world and that the poorest and most dis- 
inherited were sharers in the common 
assets of the American people and that 
their own salvation was part of the gen- 
eral welfare. 

Mr. Brogan has discharged a difficult 
assignment in a highly capable manner. 

Joun J. O'Connor 


Socialist panacea 


TRADE UNIONS IN THE NEW 
SOCIETY 


By Harold J. Laski. Viking Press. 182p. 
$3 

The late Harold Laski, true to his role 
of social philosopher for the British labor 
movement, has reduced the problems of 
Trade Unions in the New Society to a 
syllogism. 

The syllogism could be phrased some- 
thing like this: big unionism can never 
hope to pursue its aims or perform its 
functions without the intervention of the 
government. But the government in any 
capitalist society is partial to business in- 
terests and the owning class. Therefore, 
big unions must become the basis of a 
political party and control the govern- 
ment in the interest of the workers. 

The changing significance of trade 
unionism, Laski argues, lies in the fact 
that labor unions can no longer restrict 
themselves to job control and business 
unionism. To survive as part of a free 
labor movement, these unions must be- 
come the center and core of a Socialist 
party. 

Laski has some searching and embar- 
rassing questions.to ask the defenders of 











American capitalism. Why is it, he asks, 
that an immense volume of sheer coer- AT LAST! THE TRUTH! 


cion (presumably by unions and govern- 


ment) is required to keep industrial cap- 

italism an effective and going concern? WHY WAR CAME 
If capitalistic governments refuse to con- 
fiscate property without compensation, IN KO RE A 
why is it that they are unconcerned when 

a worker who has invested the industrial 


skill of a lifetime is fired without com- by Dr. Robert T. Oliver 


pensation? How is it that business lead- 
ers have proved willing partners of Hitler What IS the War All About? 
What were the fumbling policies that caused 


and Mussolini and have freely accepted i? What wore the signs of the coming wer? 
fascism as long as the back of the free bio aa a Foy And why did 
ashington decide to fight back? Is the R 
trade-union movement was broken? What public of Keren worth fighting for? Whee 
explains the neutrality of the government aaa aaeee 
toward employers who in an important Now—for the first time—you can find out 
7 os the full inside story of the events and 
industry force upon men _ conditions forces which resulted in War in Korea. Here 
which are the result of the corporation’s are — FACTS! Facts which show 
i a you how and why the cold war became a 
superior power, without regard to any shooting war. Facts never before admitted! 


principles of justice or social welfare? 
Why is it a fact that American workers 
needed a Wagner Act to protect their 
right to organize when British employers 
generally recognize labor unions without 
the compulsion of a legal statute? 

Laski is particularly good in analyzing opening story in his amaz- 
the relationship between trade unions —— a 
and the law. He points out that histori- an $2.95 
cally the law, whether in Great Britain 


World War Ill? 


Find out now what will hap- 
pen to Korea, the Orient and 
the U. S. in the future—as 
told by the man who pre- 
dicted what is happening now 
—and WHY! Dr. Robert T. 
Oliver gives you the eye- 

















or in the United States, has not applied wenieenaninaae 
* ° o is ive 
to employers in the same way as it has to i pS 
* F - a Dr. Robert T. Oliver has long been familiar 
combinations of men. He cites the atti- with Korea and the problems of its people. 
i Counselor to the Korean Commission in Wash- 
tude of American labor leaders as un- Sauce she emus Seeietn ae the 
riendly to the courts, himself being of faculty member of the Univ. of Korea at Seoul, 
th — h “ ° d I manager of the Korean Pacific Press, long-time 
€ opinion that “most Judges have not intimate of Syngman eco has gre 
i e. in magazines and newspapers (ever since 1943 
doubted that large aggregations of oe that American policy would make Korea the 
tal have rights which must be protected crucial test of Communism and Democracy and ; 
: : . that the first shooting would be in Korea! 
against the claims of large aggregations 
of men.” 
The book, since it is the printed record Are the Ye Pane Fight? 

* ° : What kind of people are they? y the many con- 
of lectures given for the Sidney Hillman tradicting stories about them? Here is their his- 
Foundation suffers from the defect ot tory, their long fight for independence, their way 

Z of life and their democratic achievements. 


repetition, wordiness and, at times, lack 


of clarity. The author, though not a Com- Were We Betrayed? 


: . Why weren’t the slogans of the last war made the 
munist, was none the less a Marxian So- sonia for peace? Why has Communism made such 
cialist. His explanation of the rise of strides in the fundamentally anti-communist Ori- 

‘ * > 3 ent? The astounding revelations in this great book 
Communist power in trade unions is will tell you why. But don’t take our word for it— 


decide for yourself—read it on free trial now! 


good, but his apologia for Soviet trade 
unionism and his tolerance of the Anglo- AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
Saxon brand of Red camp followers make OR USE FREE TRIAL COUPON 
i i i : Simpl il »on below-—we will rush your copy 
him look foolish in the light of recent = ham a oe free 7-days examination! 


history. You must be thrilled! (see coupon below.) Hurry 
i —order now—before you forget! 
Laski was a firm believer in class war- 
f d a defend f the Sociali Fordham University Press, Dept. A-1, 
are and a defender of the Socialist pana- c/o The Declan X. McMullen Co., Inc., 
22 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 





cea. He says quite affirmatively that “only 
a Socialist government can overcome the 
profoundly coercive power of industrial 
capitalism,” but never gets around to dis- 
cussing Socialist coercion. He admits 
quite readily that even in a Socialist gov- 
ernment there has not yet been devised 
anything like a satisfactory technique for 





Fordham University Press, Dept. A-1, 
c/o The Declan X. McMullen Co., Inc., 
22 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


Please rush my copy of ‘“‘Why War Came In 
Korea.”’ After 7 days I will either keep the book 
and send you $2.95 (plus postage and handling)—if 
not thrilled, I will return it at your expense and owe 


the effective enhancement of the worker’s nothing! 
status. But is not this the nub of the 
problem? Apparently, he would put no TTT rrr rT rrrrrrr rrr rere ee ee eee eee eee eee eee) 
limitations on the functions of trade AON 5 ee oe ee eee NT 
unions. 

Ni osc vsnssciiccosscdccceecd Witearaccoua 


While the book has many good points, 
its greatest defect, apart from its ideol- 
ogy, is that it deals with so much ancient 
history. In talking about conspiracy, in- 


DO Save 2 pounds postage and handling! Check here 
if you enclose $2.95 now! WE then pay shipping 
charges. If not thrilled, return book within 7 days 
for complete refund! 
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junctions, strike-breaking, the Taff Vale 
case, the author bases his judgment on 
pre-World War II history. On the basis 
of this history many of his analytical 
judgments can be defended. The war 
period, however, gave new strength to 
the American trade-union movement, and 
Laski has not demonstrated that Ameri- 
can unions are now worse off than British 
unions under socialism. 

The conclusion to his syllogism re- 
mains to be proved. 

GerorceE A. KELLY 


Undue generalization 
FACE OF A HERO 


By Louis Falstein. Harcourt, Brace. 
812p. $3 


This is yet another war novel, distinctive 
only in that it is an aerial gunner’s view 
of the conflict rather than that of the 
usual foot-soldier. If the fighting is air- 
borne in this instance, however, the off- 
duty incidents and language run to the 
other extreme. The sex angle is orches- 
trated for kettledrums, and the indecen- 


cies which passed for common speech 








among many servicemen—a flat, wholly 
conventional language in actual use—are 
served up, page after page, as though 
they had peculiar dramatic value. Much 
of the book is padded out with such 
gross banalities, filling in between highly 
uncomplimentary character sketches of 
American personnel and the speeches of 
the protagonist. Whatever decency or 
dignity might have been salvaged from 
the evil of war is glossed over or ignored 
in this work and, while the reader ex- 
pects a degree of disillusionment in a 
postwar novel, the general treatment here 
almost amounts to denigration of the Air 
Force. 

Ben Isaacs, tail gunner of a B-24 
bomber crew based in Italy before the 
Normandy landing, is apparently the only 
man around with a clear and lofty idea 
of what he is doing. Although he is 
frightened and appalled by war, he steels 
himself with the conviction that he is 
avenging in part the atrocities practised 
by Hitler against his own people. Con- 
centration camps and crematoria provide 
his spur; for others, bravado, human re- 
spect, personal advantage and lust must 


A new milestone in the literature of faith, 
by the author of THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD 


WHY I KNOW 
THERE IS A GOD 





by Fulton Oursler 


To any bookseller, or 


DOUBLEDAY & CO., INC. 
Dept. A 923, Garden City, N. Y. 


Please send me copies of Wuy I 
Know THERE Is a Gop, at $2 each. I 
will pay postman the price plus postal 
charges. If not completely satisfied with 
the book(s) I may return it (them) in 
5 days for full refund. 

1) SAVE! Check here to save postage 
by —- = the price of the 
book(s) with this coupon. Same return 
privilege. 


The story of a man’s life remade . . . 
A story book of men and women 
who knew God in their daily lives. 


Rev. Martin J. Scott, $.J.: “Gives the 
sincere inquirer new, consoling and com- 
mon sense grounds for belief in God, and 
moreover specifies various ways by which 
every individual may contribute to social 
peace and welfare.” 

Cecil B. de Mille: “WHY I KNOW 
THERE IS A GOD will give a lift to every 
reader . . . Satisfies the mind and fills the 
heart with hope.” 

Lillian Gish: “Simple, compelling, and 
immediate in its appeal. It is a healthy, 
stimulating vitamin pill for the spirit and 
ee fill a need in this chaotic 
world,” 
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suffice. Ben is wounded before he finally 
accomplishes his fifty missions, but all 
around him he sees moral degradation 
outrunning physical disaster. Enlisted 
men crack up, commit suicide or drown 
their confused fears in wine, women and 
song. Noncommissioned officers profiteer; 
chaplains are careless; flight surgeons 
shirk their responsibilities; officers are 
publicity-conscious; Red Cross women 
are promiscuous. The lot of them cer- 
tainly do not measure up to the quiet 
nobility of the Communist Yugoslav doc- 
tor who announces the death of the Cath- 
olic Church in Italy. Ben, almost alone, 
is chaste and thoughtful, ashamed of dis- 
crimination against Negro troops and 
alert for every sign of anti-Semitism. 

The author has obviously used per- 
sonal observation for this work, and it 
would be idle to suggest that American 
soldiers were generally plaster saints, but 
the tendency to generalize upon limited 
experience is as unfortunate in writers as 
in readers. It is the tone of this book 
which is false and makes it read like the 
justified “gripe” blown up into a sweep- 
ing condemnation of our military judg- 
ment, ethics and morals. In the light of 
current events, publication of this novel 
is a monumental bit of bad timing. 

Tuomas J. FirzMorris 


From the Editor’s shelf 

THE EMBRODERED City, by Lewis Gelfan 
(Little, Brown. $3). This, a first novel, is 
the story of a famine in Tai-lun brought 
about mostly through the greed of the 
banker and overlord, and the corrupt 
military leader of the city. Reviewer James 
B. Kelley believes that the people in the 
UNRRA mission from the United States 
pictured by the author illustrate the fruit- 
lessness of well-meaning do-gooders 
when put up against the ageless prob- 
lems of China. 


HicH Vauuey, by Charmian Clift and 
George Johnston (Bobbs-Merrill. $3), is 
the tragic love story of a Chinese boy and 
a Tibetan girl, hounded to death, together, 
by the opposing religious superstitions of 
the village. Joseph P. Clancy found the 
story reasonably well told, although the 
characters are unoriginal, and the out- 
come predictable. The unusual Tibetan 
setting, however, serves to give this novel 
a more than routine interest. 


12 Acainst Crime, by Edward Radin 
(Putnam’s. $3) details the work of twelve 
men, only one of whom is a policeman, 
who employ their talents in crime detec- 
tion. They are the unknown heroes of the 
city police departments, men whose 
knowledge of pathology or chemistry 
brings hidden evidence to light by scien- 
tific means. The book is reassuring, Albert 
J. McAloon says, for anyone who knows 
the meaning of J. Edgar Hoover’s state- 
ment that “crime does not pay for many.” 
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EARLY FALL BOOKS 


THE COMMON MAN 
by G. K. Chesterton 


Forty-four serious essays—in Chesterton’s own particular way 
of being serious that is so much more entertaining than most 
people’s efforts to amuse. None of them has appeared before in 
book form, very few have appeared at all in this country. 
Where have they been all our lives? Forgotten and tucked 
away in boxes at Topmeadow, where S & W has been conduct- 
ing a gleeful treasure hunt. Ready. $3.00 


NEUROSES and SACRAMENTS 
by Alan Keenan, O.F.M. 


This is really an integration of the teachings of psychiatry 
with the spiritual life. Father Keenan not only knows a lot; 
he has the kind of steady good sense and warm charity that 
we do not always find in the learned (to put it mildly). 
Ready. $2.50 


THE GOSPEL in SLOW MOTION 
by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


If you read The Mass in Slow Motion and The Creed in Slow 
Motion, you won’t want much persuading to get these last 
“slow motion” sermons on the Sunday Gospels. At the moment 
we think it the best ef the three, but that is probably only 
because we read it last. Oct. 12. $2.50 


THE BREAKING of BREAD 
by John Coventry, S.J. 
With 64 Photographs by John Gillick, S.J. 


Artists with cameras are rather rare, but Father Gillick is one: 
his photographs tempt you to rip them out of the 
book and frame them. Moreover many of them 
show actions of the Mass that the most devout 
congregation must miss, simply because they can't 
see through the priest’s back. The text is on the 
history of the Mass and the prayers of the Or- 
dinary. Chances are you will be as surprised as 
we were at how much you didn’t know. 


Ready. $3.00 
THE MYSTERY of FAITH 


Book Il: The Sacrifice of the Church 
by Maurice de la Taille, S.J. 


The Mass as Sacrifice, its institution, its relation 
to the Passion and to the heavenly sacrifice. 
Book I: The Sacrifice of Our Lord is also available. 

Book I: $3.75; Book II: Ready. $5.50 
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THE MARY BOOK 


Assembled by F. J. Sheed 


Nobody can write his best on every aspect of Our Lady; but 
almost everyone who has written well of her has written 
especially well on one point. This book is a collection of such 
specially good parts from the writings of dozens of authors. 
Among them they cover everything—her life, the great dogmas 
about her, the devotions to her. It is, we think, the book on 
Our Lady that just about everybody wants. There are four 
reproductions of great Madonnas in full color, nine in black 
and white. Sept. 27. $4.00 


MISSION to the POOREST 
by Jacques Loew, O.P. 


If you think you’ve heard the last of the priest-workman move- 
ment in France, you couldn’t be wronger, unless you also 
thought you knew all about it. Nobod: aves; it is growing and 
developing too fast. This book is abo: © one of the latest devel- 
opments—a missionary parish run oy the author and three 
other priest-workmen in the slums by the Marseilles docks. 


Ready. $3.00 


PILGRIMS of the NIGHT 


by Msgr. Edward E. Swanstrom 


On the plight of the Expellees—those people of German 
descent, born outside Germany, whom we sent into Germany 
after the war (in cattle trucks). Some of their ancestors had 
been settled outside Germany for as much as 300 years. Twelve 
million destitute people was about the last thing Germany 
could cope with when they arrived, or can cope with now. 
About half these people are Catholics, there are bishops and 
priests among them and quantities of children. We shall have 
to do a little hard thinking if they are ever to have a chance 
to lead normal lives again. Ready. $2.50 


THE HOLY BIBLE 
Translated by Msgr. Ronald Knox 
BOXED EDITION 


cad 
The Knox translation of the Bible, bound in rich 
black cloth stamped with a pattern in gold, jackets 
showing key figures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and a handsome box for all three volumes 
\- 3 to live in. Sept. 27. $15 the set 
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the gentleman at the top of this column is read- 
ing). If you haven’t had a copy, write to Agatha 


\ The September TRUMPET is ready (that’s what 
MacGill and it will come to you free and postpaid. 


Order books from your bookstore 


SHEED & WARD, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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SCHOLARSHIP 
PAUL BLANSHARD 


fl 
Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. 


There have been no_ greater 
affronts to the noble name of 
scholarship in recent years than 
Blanshard’s ludicrous portrayal 
of the Catholic Church in his al- 
legedly well-documented AMERI- 
CAN FREEDOM AND CATH- 
OLIC POWER. In this review, 
reprinted by permission of the 
Cornell Law Quarterly, Father 
Connell demolishes Blanshard’s 
claim that he has made his book 
“factually impregnable.” Father 
Connell cites eight errors in 
Blanshard’s book and also refers 
briefly to several other misrepre- 
sentations. In this pamphlet the 
author has checked the sources 
quoted by the writer in each of 
the eight cases and shows in his 
review how Blanshard has quoted 
out of context to bolster his 
own preconceived hateful notions 
about the Catholic Church. 


Write to 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Catholic Publishers 
Westminster, Maryland 
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Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
thy whole heart and thy whole soul and 
thy whole mind. This is the greatest of 
the commandments, and the first (Matt. 
22:37. XVIIth Sun. after Pentecost). 


It looked like autumn. The leaves were 
beginning to fall and the evenings were 
shorter and cooler. But it wasn’t really 
autumn for Johnny. It was spring. You 
see, Johnny was in love. He caught up 
with me on the way out of the alumni 
meeting and we walked down the broad 
steps and around to the old benches fac- 
ing the main campus. There was a ner- 
vous intensity in Johnny’s manner and 
movements. We sat down. There was 
silence. I looked at the row of poplars 
beyond the football field and enjoyed the 
cool darkness. 

Finally he said: “I’m getting married 
next month.” His tone had exhilaration 
mixed with anxiety. 

I congratulated him and he began to 
break twigs into halves and quarters and 
eighths. 

More silence. 

“It’s just that I want my marriage to 


work,” he went on, “and so many of them 
seem to go wrong somehow.” He was 
tossing the bits of twig at the nearest tree 
trunk. “How can a fellow be sure he’s 
doing everything he can to ensure a good 
marriage?” 

“Well Johnny,” I began, “there isn’t 
time to give the whole answer to a large 
question like that, But I can point out 
the most important part of the answer.” 

I picked up a few twigs myself. 

“Marriage partners shouldn’t just be in 
love with one another,” I said. “There’s 
a third party.” I pushed my three twigs 
around on the bench between us until 
they formed an equilateral triangle. “And 
that third party is God. You fall in love 
with God—both of you—like you fall in 
love with one another, only on a higher 
plane.” 

“But that’s different,” Johnny inter- 
posed. He wrinkled his young brows. 

“Remember how the great command- 
ment of love goes, Johnny?” 

“Sure, Father. It says you should love 
God with your whole heart and soul and 
mind.” 

“Isn’t that being in love?” I asked. 
“Isn’t that the way a strong man should 
love a good wife—with his whole heart 
and mind and soul?” 

He looked at my triangle of twigs and 
said: “Go on, Father.” 

“So you’ve got to fall in love with 
Him, too, if you want to be a good hus- 








To delight... To bewitch 
Two books for Catholic readers 





Zhe 


Little World 


or Don Camillo 


By GIOVANNI GUARESCHI 


“TAUGHING Communism off is not the sanest sport in 
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A STRANGE, intriguing journey 
into a supernatural world of - 
good and evil, where exultant pa- 
gans rise up in arms against our 
spiritual life — by the author of 
whom Time Magazine wrote, “One 
of the most gifted and influential 
Christian writers England has pro- 
duced this century . . . The basic 
conflict is . . . between Good and 
Evil, rather than between good men 
and bad.” $3.00 
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band and father. There should be no such 
thing as two in love. There should always 
be three.” 

“How does that ensure my marriage, 
Father?” 

“It makes the marriage a kind of closed 
circuit.” I ran my finger around the sides 
of my triangle of twigs. “And the human 
power of love that flows through the cir- 
cuit is infinitely multiplied by the addi- 
tion of the infinite voltage of divine 
charity.” 

Johnny nodded. He had made himself 
a small triangle of twigs. 

“You must have noticed,” I went on, 
“that most marriage crack-ups are due to 
selfishness or a poor initial choice of part- 
ner. Well, if you are in love with God, 
your judgment of people will be better. 
You will see them more as He sees them. 
As for the selfishness, don’t you agree 
that the more charity voltage you have 
on your circuit, the less selfish you could 
be towards your marriage partner?” 

Johnny was silent. I got up to go. 

“It’s neat, Johnny; but difficult. It may 
take all your life to fall in love with 
God—but you can start now!” 

Daniex Focanrty, S.J. 
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BLUES SINGER. Long, long ago, when 
my legs were more spry, my waist less 
ample and my birthdays fewer, I used to 
get around the uptown night clubs as 
often as the next fellow. They were called 
cabarets in those ancient days. A few 
years earlier they had been called raths- 
kellers. But, somehow, I’ never saw Ethel 
Waters. 

I first saw Miss Waters in the Lafayette 
Theatre, years after that historic uptown 
showhouse had descended from drama to 
the last refuge of vaudeville, although 
the productions were not called vaude- 
ville. A variety of entertainment was of- 
fered by the management, most of it very 
good, under omnibus billing. Every show 
was called a revue, although it was 
usually a hodge-podge of blackface com- 
edy, hoofing and coon shouting, organ- 
ized around a swing band. 

When Miss Waters appeared in one of 
the Lafayette “revues” I immediately 
knew she was something special. I had 
been hearing about her for months, prob- 
ably years; now, I saw for myself that 
she was a superlative entertainer. Here is 
a personality, I thought at the time (with- 
out too much respect for the grammar 
book), that is peer to the incomparable 
Florence Mills. 

Since then I have seen Miss Waters 
many times—in return engagements in the 
Lafayette, Broadway productions, im- 
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promptu variety shows and in one pro- 
duction in which she starred herself. 
After seeing her three or four times I be- 
came an Ethel Waters fan. Somehow, I 
cannot remember all the productions in 
which she has appeared, although a few 
do come to mind. She had a spot in the 
last of Lew Leslie’s Blackbirds, and later 
was featured in Irving Berlin’s revue, As 
Thousands Cheer. Still later, she was con- 
spicuous in At Home Abroad, a revue in 
which Beatrice Lillie was starred. 

Each of the latter productions was the 
top musical show of its seasen, and it 
seemed that Ethel Waters, after rising 
from Harlem night clubs and neighbor- 
hood showhouses, had reached the peak 
of her career. She was an established art- 
ist who occupied a unique place in the 
theatre. She was more or less typed as a 
blues singer, of course; but she was by 
no means stereotyped. It is doubtful if 
any other entertainer—I cannot recall any 
contemporary performer—made as many 
songs popular in so few years. 

Those songs make an impressive list: 
I'm Coming, Virginia, in her own show, 
Africana; Supper Time, in As Thousands 
Cheer; Am I Blue, Stormy Weather, Tak- 
ing a Chance on Love, Heat Wave and 
Can’t Stop Me From Loving You, and at 
least a dozen others you can mention if 
your memory is better than mine. They 
run the gamut of emotions and express a 
variety of moods—the tragic, the nostalgic 
and the frivolous. As a blues singer, Ethel 
Waters had a way of extending her per- 
sonality across the orchestra pit, gripping 
the emotions of an audience and impart- 
ing to everyone in the theatre the feeling 
that the song was distilled from his own 
experience. There was an undertone of 
poignancy even in her humorous num- 
bers, possibly an expression of inner frus- 
tration. I suspect she has always yearned 
to be a dramatic actress, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, but has never dared to hope for 
what her secret heart desired. 

I was not surprised by the rave notices 
the Blues Singer received after the pre- 
miere of Member of the Wedding. I re- 
membered two spots in Blackbirds when 
she converted routine gag scenes into real 
comedy. And it was done without appar- 
ent effort, always a mark of talent in an 
actor. 

She had to wait years after that be- 
fore getting a chance to portray a char- 
acter, but it finally came, in Cabin in the 
Sky. To say that Cabin in the Sky was a 
weak play with a story that was too thin 
would be a venture in understatement. 
It was a mere skeleton of a play but Miss 
Waters made her role alive and impor- 
tant. She had already achieved success 
as a musical-show performer; now she 
was getting started on a new career. 

Mamba’s Daughters was one of the 
really fine novels of the middle twenties. 
The author, Dubose Heyward, had won 
a secure position in the literary world 
with his Porgy, which the Theatre Guild 
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presented in dramatic form and, later, as 
an opera with a score by George Gersh- 
win. While Heyward’s Porgy was good 
genre fiction, Mamba’s Daughters was a 
mature social novel. After the author’s 
premature death, the novel was drama- 
tized. 

The story lost a great deal of its flavor 
and color in its stage version, and practi- 
cally all of its secial importance. It was 
an exciting drama, nevertheless, and Miss 
Waters was magnificent in the title role, 
The little girl from Philadelphia, who 
wanted to be a blues singer, had climbed 
to all but the top rung of theatrical suc- 
cess. 

She reached the top rung in Member 
of the Wedding in which she was starred. 
In the meantime she had been featured 
in the Hollywood production, Pinky. The 
blues singer has come a long way since 
her debut in Edmund’s cabaret. She has 
become one of the great actresses of our 
time. THEOPHILUS LEwis 
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WHEN A PRODUCER FINDS HIM- 
self in the grim position of not knowing 
where his next movie idea is coming from 
he generally makes a Western or a crime 
picture. These two bread-and-butter 
items in the movie diet have proved over 
the years that they offer the surest box- 
office returns for the least expenditure of 
that rare commodity, originality. There 
is, it seems, a large enough proportion of 
customers who find action, especially gun- 
fire, a satisfactory substitute. Leaving 
the horse operas out of this week’s dis- 
cussion, let’s focus on the recent crime 
pictures—a lack-lustre collection with a 
few new gimmicks but nothing much in 
the way of depth or vitality. 


WHERE DANGER LIVES describes the 
headlong flight of a pair of sweethearts 
(Robert Mitchum and Faith Domergue) 
to escape the murder charge they are 
afraid will grow out of the accidental 
death of the girl’s husband (Claude 
Rains). The only thing new the picture 
adds to this superannuated situation is 
a rather artless extenuation of the hero’s 
misguided behavior. In the first place, 
until the fatal evening, he did not know 
that the girl was married. Furthermore, 
in the fracas he sustained a brain concus- 
sion, an injury (as he carefully explains 
later on) which causes temporary loss of 
the ability to make sound judgments. 
Since on the heels of the hero’s mental 
difficulties the girl turns out to be a full- 
fledged lunatic, the film of necessity fol- 
lows a quite irrational course. Director 
John Farrow has avoided offensiveness, 
which under the circumstances was quite 
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a feat, but for all his efforts it is unlikely 
that adults will have much interest in 
how the story turns out. (RKO) 


SPY HUNT introduces a group of people 
stalking a pair of black panthers and one 
another around the Swiss Alps. The rea- 
son for this extraordinary behavior is a 
piece of microfilm with sinister interna- 
tional implications which is sewn into the 
collar of one of the panthers. The prob- 
lem is to find the villain among the larger 
than average quota of suspicious-looking 
characters, Marta Toren and Howard Duff 
are clearly on the side of angels. The rest 
of the cast is made up of actors (Walter 
Slezak, Robert Douglas, Philip Dorn and 
Kurt Kreuger among others) who have 
specialized in villainy so often under 
similar circumstances that their mere 
presence is expected to provide an atmos- 
phere of mystery and suspense without 
further effort on the part of the script 
writer. As a result of this perfunctory 
approach, a family audience is likely to 
find the animals more lifelike and real 
than any of the perpendicular performers. 
( Universal-International ) 


SHAKEDOWN also features Howard 
Duff, this time as a newspaper photog- 
rapher with excessive ambition and no 
visible scruples. For a man with these 
particular qualities newspaper work offers 
a particularly rich and varied field for 
skulduggery. Before our hero meets his 
inevitable bad end his news photos, taken 
with spectacular disregard for other peo- 
ple’s lives and limbs, have made him 
famous, he has broken at least two 
women’s hearts and has exploited a very 
lucrative sideline in blackmail and theft. 
Adults who demand a little plausibility 
and honest characterization in their action 
film will be disappointed. Brian Donlevy, 
Peggy Dow and Bruce Bennett are prom- 
inent in the cast. (Universal-International) 
Moma WatsH 
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VOICES FROM THE LONG AGO... 
(Time: 1821 A.D... . Scene: In London, 
England, the poets Moore, Shelley and 
Wordsworth are dining in their favorite 
inn. . . . Unexpectedly, the innkeeper 
rings a bell to attract attention.) 
Innkeeper (addressing diners): Gentle- 
men, important news has arrived from 
St. Helena. Napoleon Bonaparte is dead. 
(A momentary hush succeeds the an- 
nouncement; then rises the hum of many 
voices discussing the ex-Emperor’s pass- 
ing.) 

Shelley (to Wordsworth and Moore): 
Dead! The man who dreamed he was a 
god. 

Moore (wistfully): Now sleeps the pride 


of former days, now glory’s thrill is o'er; 
and the heart that once beat high for 
praise now feels that pulse no more. 
Wordsworth: The paths of glory lead but 
to the gravel How true that line of Gray! 
Shelley: How true for empires as well as 
for men! 
Moore: Indeed, yes. Just yesterday I 
chanced upon a history of the once great 
Republic of Venice. What glory was hers! 
How quickly it faded! 
Wordsworth: Ah, Venice! Once did she 
hold the gorgeous East in fee, and was 
the safeguard of the West. She was a 
maiden city, bright and free; no guile se- 
duced, no force could violate; and when 
she took unto herself a mate, she did es- 
pouse the everlasting sea. 
Shelley: And then, like ancient Rome be- 
fore her, she was lowered in her grave. 
For me, there is a note of sadness in the 
passing of an empire. 
Wordsworth: Men are we, and must 
grieve when even the shade of that which 
once was great has passed away. 
Moore: Vl wager the vanished glory of 
Napoleon will wring sentiments of grief 
from many hearts. 
Wordsworth: Of that there can be no 
doubt. But as the years flow on such sen- 
timents will increasingly wither and die. 
How time mocks human pretensions of 
greatness! 
Shelley: How, indeed! Last month, I met 
a traveler from an antique land who de- 
scribed a spectacle he saw in the East. 
Two trunkless legs of stone stood in the 
desert. Near them on the sand was a face 
of stone whose frown and wrinkled lip 
and sneer of cold command showed how 
well the sculptor stamped these passions 
on the stone. 
Moore: In a word, a broken statue lay 
scattered on the desert sands. 
Shelley: Yes, and on the pedestal stand- 
ing nearby these word appeared: “My 
name is Ozymandias, king of kings. Look 
on my works, ye mighty, and despair!” 
Moore: Perhaps in some distant future 
age a traveler will chance upon the last 
remaining statue of Napoleon, with its 
stone head half-sunk in desert sand. (A 
waiter approaches, hands Wordsworth a 
note. ) 
Wordsworth (after reading the message): 
Coleridge has the tickets for the play. He 
will meet us in front of the playhouse. 
(The three poets rise from the table and 
walk out of the inn.) 

Joun A. TooMEy 
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the Nazis attempted to substitute their 
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Co-determination 

Epriror: Father Bardes (Am. 9/2, p. 568) 
makes two very uncomplimentary refer- 
ences to certain anonymous “social ac- 
tionists” who are alleged to have been 
“surprised” by the Holy Father's recent 
remarks on the subject of co-determina- 
tion or co-management, and who are said 
to have betrayed thereby “their general 
ignorance of Catholic social teaching.” 
The impression is left that a rather large 
number of American “social actionists” 
hold (or held previous to the Pope’s 
statement of June 8) that labor has a 
natural right to co-determination at the 
plant or company level. Worse than that, 
they are accused, gratuitously in my 
opinion, of misinterpreting papal teach- 
ing for opportunistic reasons. 

Frankly, this is all news to the present 
writer. I don’t know of any American 
“social actionists” who were “surprised” 
by the Holy Father’s reference to co-de- 
termination in his statement of June 3. 
After all, it was merely a paraphrase of a 
well-known passage in Quadragesimo 
Anno and was expressly identified as such 
in the text. The fact that the Holy Fa- 
ther’s reference to the subject has caused 
so much discussion in the columns of 
America and other publications was only 
to be expected, it seems to me, and 
doesn’t necessarily indicate “surprise” or 
“confusion.” It does indicate, of course, 
a very wholesome desire on the part of 
“social actionists” to determine more pre- 
cisely the practical application to Ameri- 
can conditions of this phase of Catholic 
social teaching. Father Bardes’ scholarly 
letter, be it said, throws considerable 
light on the subject, but Father Bardes 
himself would undoubtedly agree (as the 
Editor of America pointed out in a foot- 
note to another recent letter on the sub- 
ject) that there is still need for a lot of 
research. 

I would agree with Father Bardes that 
the June 3 statement of the Holy Father 
“surprised” a certain number of Ameri- 
cans, but I would identify them some- 
what differently. The people who were 
really “surprised” by the statement were 
those who, confusing co-determination 
with the Industry Council program, has- 
tily jumped to the conclusion—in some 
cases with all too obvious satisfaction— 
that the Holy Father was repudiating the 
latter, only to discover on reading the 
document more carefully that he was ac- 
tually reaffirming its importance and ne- 
cessity. 

It is hardly necessary to add, in passing, 
that the Holy Father did much more than 
repudiate the mistaken principle that la- 
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bor has a natural right to co-determina- 
tion at the company level. He also said— 
again paraphrasing Quadragesimo Anno— 
that co-determination, when properly 
understood, is highly desirable and ought 
to be encouraged. Surely this phase of 
his teaching should be emphasized at 
least as much as his criticism ef erroneous 
opinions on the subject of co-determina- 
tion—especially in the United States 
where few indeed have subscribed to 
these erroneous opinions, 

In conclusion, I cannot refrain from 
adding a word in defense of Ed Marci- 
niak, who is all too summarily dismissed 
by Father Bardes and is lumped together, 
at least by association, with those anony- 
mous “social actionists” whose scholar- 
ship (or lack of it) causes such distress 
to Father Bardes. Marciniak’s scholarship 
needs no defense frem this quarter, but 
I think it ought to be said for the record 
that one of the better analyses of the 
June 3 statement of the Holy Father ap- 
peared in Work, which is capably edited 
by Marciniak. Marciniak would probably 
be proud to be classified as a “social ac- 
tionist,” but he is also a scholar—and he 
wasn’t “surprised” by the Holy Father’s 
treatment of the subject of co-determina- 
tion. I have reason to know, however, 
that he was surprised that some of his 
feilow-Catholics interpreted the Pope’s 
statement: a) negatively—by underem- 
phasizing the Holy Father’s endorsement 
of co-determination; b) inaccurately—by 
concluding that the Holy Father was re- 
pudiating the Industry Council program. 

(Rev.) Grorce G. Hiccins 

Assistant director 

Social Action Dept.-NCWC 
Washington, D. C. 


Children to the rescue 
Eprror: The article by Father LaFarge, 
“Let’s build the spiritual front” (AM. 
8/19), inspires the following suggestion. 
Only the intellectually blind will deny 
the seriousness of the world situation. We 
need most what we have neglected long- 
est—divine guidance and light. Fatirna’s 
warnings have gone unheeded too long. 
Because the Mass is our greatest source 
of help and grace, I would suggest that 
with the beginning of the school year the 
children in every Catholic school canvass 
every Catholic home in the parish and 
ask (repeatedly, if necessary) for new 
volunteers to attend Mass on weekdays. 
Our Mother appeared to children at 
Fatima. Let them appear in all Catholic 
homes for her. M. G. MarrTincLy 
Dayton, Ohio. 
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